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_ Censorship is England’s Prohibition Law. And like any 
other prohibition law has doleful and disastrous consequences. 
To expect to keep a people pure by giving it Forbidden 
Trees has age-old precept to show up its foolishness. Yet 
it is true that control of a mass is a tricky business, and 
certainly in all the muddle of organising civilizations, the 
crowning problem is the problem of keeping order, and of 
preventing the [Thou Shalt Nots’’ from becoming 
darned well will ’’! 

To this end grim punishments, of which the grimmest is 
to be deprived of life itself, have been assembled like a hur- 
ried and unorganised army: to beat back the {‘ anti-social ”’ 
instinct man automatically manifests when confronted with 
a taboo which affects his personal right of choice. 

_ An individual reasoning for himself, and without fear of 
invasion from outside, is often able to arrive at sane con- 
clusions for his: own, and, shall we say, for his child’s 
welfare. He would, for instance, guided by modern principle, 
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take pride and pleasure in giving adequate, sane and honest 
instruction, and answer all questions truthfully. Health, 
sanitation, physiology, personal and general, psychology, 
sex-knowledge, together with full details and preparation for 
what other children would be apt to say, and why, sociology 
in a wide and applicable sense ; all these—to outline a scheme 
—would be taught so that the child would know where it stood 
and how it stood in relation to life and to itself and to its 
parents. Equipped with sufficiently balanced, sane and 
competent knowledge there would be little likelihood that in 
early or later life it would succumb to the tenuous and 
sectarian vices indulged in by the repressed, the misinformed 
and thwarted. All vice, it need hardly be said, is the result 
of natural impulse mis-functioning through a parasite growth 
of guilt. And guilt-complex is nearly always primarily due 
to having learnt things, and arrived at states you know you 
are not supposed to know or to have arrived at. 

Instruction along these lines would be simple with one 
child. It would be more difficult with two, unless you began 
—as certainly you should begin—at the earliest possible age 
that the child is capable of accepting knowledge. If you wait 
until consciousness of a world without has been born in the 
child it is too late, because by that time it will be formulating 
a scheme of conduct; in other words, it will have begun a 
‘process separating itself into an entity apart from life, and 
realisation that life functions apart from and not subservient 
to its own need. In other words, again, self-consciousness. 
Put two children together who have reached this age and 
they will watch for each other’s reaction before committing 
themselves to response. 
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So, then, consider the multiplied difficulties of trying to 
instruct a hundred children with such consciousness, and go 
on from there to the gargantuan task of trying to educate an 
adult population. 


The difficulty and uncertainty, if not the impossibility of 
obtaining logical reaction from an adult population, set, as 
it were, in a class-room, is the direct cause of all the hedging, 
the muddle and restriction, out of which, like out of a 
flourishing dunghill, has leapt the hearty weed of censorship. 
Censorship is not to protect them from misrepresentation and 
damaging falsifications, but to deprive them of any fact not 
flaccid enough to permit the condescending acquiescence of 
thankless old maids, and children salacious through 
misunderstanding and neglect. | he 


The British Board of Film Censors, of which the President 
is the Right Hon. T, P. O’Connor, M.P., was formed in 
1912 or ’13 by the cinema trade, appointed by the trade and 
paid by the trade. Since then it has been laboriously striving 
to obtain compulsory powers, and to obtain a stranglehold 
on the trade that appointed it. In spite of its encroachments, 
the trade accepts—except on very rare occasions—its judg- 
ment as final, and probably because a trade censorship is 
considered a lesser evil than a State censorship, the trade, 
with a powerful organisation that covers nine-tenths of its 
members, has the right to punish by exclusion—to quote the 
Right Hon. T. P.’s words in his lengthy article on censorship 
in the Times Cinema Supplement of February 21st, 1922— 
all those who do not loyally accept the decision of the Board 
of Censors. 
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This approach to compulsory power, which the Right Hon. 
T. P. avowedly craves for, and which actually would be no 
less evil, and a greater farce than a State censorship, has 
been fortified considerably through the acceptance of the 
Board’s decision by a large body of the licensing authorities 
throughout the country. : 


The somewhat acid farce of such an arrangement can be 
realised when films like Joyless Street, Potemkin, The 
Tragedy of the Street—to give three well known and classic 
instances—films which have been shown with varying degrees 
of freedom all over the world, are absolutely and irrevocably 
banned. And the reason given in one of their sort of police 
court, third-degreeish circulars of 1927 is contained in the 
following :— 


Amongst the many factors involved in arriving at an equitable and 
satisfactory judgment, consideration has to be given to the impression 
likely to be made on an average audience which includes a not uncon- 
siderable proportion of people of immature judgment. 


I love the ‘‘ not unconsiderable proportion ’’. And I also 
love the censors deeming themselves the right people to give 
an equitable and satisfactory judgment on what i is suitable for 
people of immature judgment ! ) 


If you read through their various proclamations, decrees, 
ultimatums, threats, brags and promises, you become more 
and more dizzy with the boggy confusion of their innuendos. 
The list, which I am going to quote later, not without blushes, _ 


is so indecent that if it came from any but a recognised public 


society for protecting peoples’ morals, this issue of Close Up 
would be burnt by the common hangman, without a doubt. 
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The Board is guided, it says, by the broad principle (though 
it means, surely, the straight and narrow one) that nothing 
will be passed which is calculated to demoralise the public, 


-extenuate crime or vice, or shock the just susceptibilities of 
any section of the public. ‘That is its tone, all the time, the 


‘* nothing will be passed that ’’ . . . never “‘ everything will 
be passed except ’’. . . Always, ‘* now then, now then, move 
on there ’’, never ‘‘ Come in. How are you ’’? Inno sense 
is it ever concerned with dealing with sane or needful aspects 
of its mission, but spends its time understudying the sanitary 
inspector. Its whole preoccupation is with the—so to speak— 


drainage system of morality. Not that a good drainage 


system is not a very important thing, but it isn’t everything. 
The resultant naiveté would be permissible if it was a group 
of children sailing refuse down a gutter, but this is looked 
upon as unpleasing even in the nursery. | 

Among forbidden themes are those ** which are in wislation 
of good taste ’’. Don’t say thank God yet. Don’t think of 


. Victor Mokagien smacking Carmen’s behind, or goldfish 


falling down old ladies’ decollété, but hear this: ‘‘ such as a 
father making love to his unknown daughter, or a brother to 
his unknown sister. Such situations are repugnant, and in 
every case the Board has insisted that the sub-titles should be 
altered so as to remove the unwholesome complications ”’ 


The italics, as we say, are mine. ‘The rest I do disclaim. 


But what, may one politely enquire of a father making love 


' to a daughter he does know is-his, and why if a brother can’t 


make love to an unknown sister (these dreadful family ties) 
could those Beau Geste boys carry on like they did, and 


Nils Aster get away with what he did in Sorrel? But keep 
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them guessing is also the motto of this unimpeachable Board. 
Keep them guessing! well, isn't that the first law of 


professional seduction too? 
Verboten, then, are ‘‘ Cases in which the imminent inten- 


tion to rape is so clearly shown as to be unmistakeable; also — 


stories depicting the lives of immoral women (O Lord, this 
ought all to be in italics) and scenes of street soliciting, 
* White Slave ’ traffic, and procuration ”’ 

Now you can see why men fainted off in batches of twenty 
when confronted with Dangers of Ignorance. <A film called 


Shadows Over Love, made with similar intentions, was 


recently shown in Berlin and evoked roars of laughter from 
an audience that was less dangerously ignorant and knew 
what was falsification and what wasn’t. 

So far I have been pulling out plums. But for the guidance 
and instruction of bewildered Continental salesmen, as well 
as for the assimilation, if such indigestible material can be 
assimilated (and I hope it can’t) of all Close Up readers, here 
is one of the lists of what have been, and will continue to be, 
prohibited. 


RELIGION. 
(1) The materialised figure of Christ. 
(2). Religious rites and ceremonies treated with irreverence, or in 


any way calculated to bring religion into contempt, and even 
when the treatment is reverent, exception is taken if the cere- 


mony is of such a sacred character as to be unsuitable for 


dramatic treatment. 


(3) Irreverent introduction of quotations from the Bible or Church 
Services to produce comic effects, and equally the comic intro- 
duction of Biblical characters, Angels, Gates of Heaven, etc., 
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etc., which is extremely offensive to a large majority of the audi- 


ences in this country. (Angels comic? Bible comic? Shame, 
Bake 


POLITICAL. 


(1) Subjects which are calculated to wound the susceptibilities of 


(2) 


foreign peoples, and especially of our fellow subjects of the 
British Empire. (No chance for the Nouveaux Messieurs here. 
But we seem to remember a film called The Red Dancer 
of Moscow, and others better and worse that were not expelled. 
Presumably Russia has no susceptibilities to wound ?) 


Stories and scenes which are calculated and possibly intended to 
foment social unrest and discontent. (Tosti’s Good-Bye to all 
Russian films. But the answer to that is you can’t foment un- 
rest and discontent unless it is already there, and is anybody 
going to do anything about it?) 


SOCIAL. 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


© 


The nude, both in actuality and shadowgraph. 


Swearing, or language in the nature of swearing, in titles or 
sub-titles. 


‘‘ Orgy ”’ scenes and similar incidents oft-times incongruous and 
generally superfluous. (Exit first reel of Jeanne Ney). 


Incidents which bring into contempt public characters acting in 
their capacity as such, i.e., officers and men wearing His 
Majesty’s uniform, Ministers of Religion, Ministers of the 
Crown, Ambassadors and Representatives of Foreign Nations, 
Administrators of the Law, Medical men, etc. But why the as- 
sumption, please, that there are incidents which do bring public 
characters into contempt? | don’t think that was any less 
spiteful of T. P, than that it should have been a 


Embraces which overstep the limits of affection or even 1 passion, 
and becomes lascivious. 
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Impropriety of dress and deportment, including suggestive and 
indecorous dancing. 


Offensive vulgarity and excessive drunkenness, even when treated 
in a comic vein. 


Scenes connected with child-birth, such as puerperal pains, which 
are considered too intimate for public exhibition. (In other 
words, keep your pains at home.) 


Subjects dealing with venereal disease, or any other matters suit- 
able only for Hospital or Medical Lecture Theatre, 


Stories showing any antagonistic or strained relations between 
white men and the coloured population of the British Empire, 
especially with regard to the question of sexual intercourse, 
moral or immoral, between individuals of different races. 


QUESTIONS OF SEX. 


Already quoted. More to follow. 


CRIME, 


Scenes demonstration methods of crime which might lend them- 
selves to imitation. (Are we a nation of uninspired criminals?) 


Subjects. dealing with the “ drug” habit, the Board. believing 
that the exhibition of this vice with its insidious allurements in- 


volves the danger of spreading the pernicious habit? (Say, 
Citizens, do’ you stand for that? Potential dope-maniacs, nice 
thing to call us indeed !) | 


Prolonged scenes of extreme violence and brutality. (That you 


may believe that all the world is kind.) 


Hanging scenes, and the depiction of actual executions, treated 


seriously or in a comic spirit. (Comic again! But recall that 
Entertainment Tax was we for sighteers visiting the spot 
of the Mahon murder!) : 
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(5) Stories of which the sole or main interest is that of crime and 
of the criminal life, without any counterbalancing element of love 
or adventure. (I'd like to see any criminal let off because of 
love or an adventurous life.) 


(6) Themes calculated to give an air of romance and heroism to 


criminal characters, the story being told in such a way as to . 


enlist the sympathies of the audience with the criminals, whilst 
the Constituted Authorities and Administrators of the Law are 
held up to contempt as being either unjust or harsh, manempetent 
or ridiculous. 


(7) Organised knuckle fights. (Which is just what we need !) 
CRUELTY. 


_ (1) Scenes of cruelty to children and incidents which appear to in- 
volve the infliction of cruelty on | 


Well, that does not leave a very clear field, does it? While 
lingering on this list only to add that the title of a notoriously 
doubtful book is not allowed, even if the film is treated in 
such a way as to be inoffensive, I must leave you to try and 
cope with it while I turn back to a second list which forbids 
more crisply these additional items :— 


Indecorous and inexpedient titles and subtitles. 

Making young girls drunk. | 

Brutality and torture to women. 

Committment of crime by children. ; 
Criminal poisoning by dissemination of germs. 

The practise of the Third Degree in the United States. 
Murders with realistic and gruesome details. 

Fights showing extreme brutality and gruesome details. 
Gruesome incidents. 

Actual scenes of branding men and animals. 

Women fighting with knives. 
Doubtful characters exalted to heroes. 
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Improper exhibition of feminine underclothing. 
Reference to controversial or international politics. 
Scenes calculated to inflame racial hatred. 

Scenes dealing with India and other Dependencies by which the 
religious beliefs and racial susceptibilities of their people may 
be wounded. 

Antagonistic relations of Capital and Labour and scenes showing 
conflict between the protagonists. 

Disparagement of the institution of marriage. 


_ Misrepresentation of police methods. 


Holding up the King’s uniform to contempt or. ridicule. 

Scenes in which British officers are seen in a discreditable light 
in their relations with Eastern peoples. 

Prolonged and harrowing details in deathbed scenes. 

Medical operations. 

Excessive revolver shooting. 

Advocacy of the doctrine of Free Love. 

Seduction of girls and attempts thereat treated without due re- 


straint. (Medal for this one.) 
Attempted criminal assaults on women. 


Scenes indicating that a criminal assault on a women has just 


been perpetrated. 


Salacious wit. 


‘‘ First Night ’’ scenes. (Are readers. able to explain?)- . 

Scenes dealing with or suggestive of immorality. — 

Indelicate sexual situations. 

Holding up the sacrifice of a woman’s virtue as laudable. 

infidelity on the part of the husband justifying adultery on the 
part of the wife. 

Bedroom and bathroom. scenes. of an equivocal character. (Are 
equivocal scenes confined to bedrooms and bathrooms ?) 

Prostitution and Procuration. | 

Effect of venereal disease, inherited or acquired. - 

saa igs adoption of a life of immorality, justifiable or extenu- 
ated, 

Disorderly houses. 

Women promiscuously taking up men. 

Dead bodies. | 

‘“ Clutching hands.’’ (Can readers again help?) 
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Animals gnawing~ men and children. 
Realistic scenes of epilepsy. 
Suggestion of incest. 


Please excuse me. I am not responsible, and apologise. 
But it is only right that you should know, and it is to be 
hoped you will try and do something about it. Read the 
protest form enclosed and if you agree sign it, and collect all 
the signatures you can. This sort of thing is holding up the 

world. I cannot leave it without a few quotations from the 
Right Hon. T. P. O’Connor’s article. 


‘* ‘There are always conflicting considerations which have to be 
balanced ..... with the duty of drawing the very thin and uncer- 


tain line between necessary restrictions and the full artistic liberty 
of the new art.”’ | 


Full artistic liberty! God is love, there is no pain! 


“1 do not want to labour the point, but | do want the public 


and the trade to realise that the work is done with considerable 
labour and with vigilant attention.”’ 


‘* My duties are of a somewhat different character. from those 
of the examiners. I am, as it were, a'court of appeal, and I am 
always called in when a new principle has to be established.”’ 


*‘ In the case of one film I had to see it five times after my 
examiners had already seen it two or three times. Even a slight 
relaxation of the necessary rigidity of certain principles would bring 
upon the Board of Censors a flood of other films in which there 


would be the danger of extending our indulgence because of our 
relaxation in just one case.” 


** We were entrusted by the War Office and the War Trade De- 
partment with the work of censoring films for exportation during 
the War, and were thanked by both Departments for our services. 


~The work of our Board has also received ‘the approval of 
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the Home Secretary and the Under Secretary. When _sub- 
jects come before us which raise questions of public policy 
—such as our relations either with Foreign Powers or 
the Dominions—we asked the assistance of the public departments 
which are concerned with such ‘subjects, and we have invariably 
received that assistance with readiness, and have always arrived at 
a united judgment.” 


Ladies and Se ealens here is the extent of the Full Artistic 
Liberty of the New Art. rm me leave. you to solve the puzzle 
of finding it. 
KENNETH MACPHERSON, 


~ It was about 1905 that the film was introduced to Japan. 
A cinematograph, which was invented by Marley, and a 
kinetoscope, which had been invented by Mr. Edison, were 
taken by two different tourists to Japan. These two wonder- 
ful moving pictures, as a matter of fact, astonished the peace- 
ful people with an ancient history and traditions in the Far 
East. But it was impossible to provide these imported 
machines ‘with electric light enough to set them in ‘motion. 
Such being the case, oil-engine dynamos were often used. It 
was said that'in ‘some small towns the electric light went out 
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Bair (Inkischinoff) left, brings his valuable arctic fox pelt to sell. 
From Storm over Asia, Pudovkin’s new film. 


Photo : Courtesy of Prometheus ; 
Bair, enraged, snatches the fur from the shoulders of the Com- 
mandant’s daughter. 
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Sturm Uber Asien 


Vivid and beautiful landscapes enhance the power of Pudovkin’s 
masterpiece, Storm over Asia, a Meschrabpom Film. 


¢ 


Photos: Courtesy of Prometheus 
Mongolian peasant%cart from Storm over Asia. 
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Icebreaker Krassin), the official record of the 
Nobile rescue expedition. 
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From The White Secret 


Courtesy of Prometheus 
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bound sea. 
Courtesy of Prometheus 
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The steering wheel of the /talia is found on the spot of the 
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Icebreaker Kvrass 
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a wonderful survey of 


modern conditions in the free Ukraine. 


From the Wufku film The Eleventh Year 
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% owing to the films having been. screened with these machines. 
‘This funny story is remembered in the districts. |About 
1907 some films were produced in Japan, but they were noth- 


‘ing but moving pictures, and. served only to the 
curiosity of people. 


Most of the first. films: that were. [Se to ae were 
French ones. Among the rest; there were many of the come- 
dies which were made early by Pathé’s. The most sensational 
of the French. films.in the Japanese.cinema world of that day 
was. Z[Gigoma],. which, was. made by Eclair.. From the 
screening of: this picture, -a. question arose among many 
educationists.. And this has given rise to 
necessity for censoring films... 


- We call this the first period of the sis of the Japanese 
film. The state of film production in this period is not worth 
mentioning. But some of our famous novels had begun to 
be filmed already: Many Italian films were also imported, 
though not so many as French ones. They were generally 
more’ voluminous than French ones. The best known of 
them were Itara and Chines. Some German films: were 
also imported. . With the outbreak of .the Great War 
the European. films ceased to go to Japan; and we saw the 
tremendous activity of American film production overspread- 
_ ing all the country. But by that time the art of film production 
. had considerably developed at home.. Amidst the financial 
fluctuations arising from the war were raised the cries for en- 
couraging the national industry ; and the number of foreign 
films screened became decidedly few. Then.appeared. the 
- golden age of Japanese films, and it was the second period. 
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Surprising was the development of.our film world during 
the period between 1921 and 1925. Hitherto the programme 
of a cinema house had contained both Japanese and foreign 
films. .The year 1921 saw the building of many cinema 
houses where Japanese films are exclusively screened. 
Accordingly the business of production became very brisk and 
busy. In.1920 the Japan Cinema Company and International 
Film Company were established. Soon afterwards the 
Shochiku Kinema Company was founded. With the estab- 
lishment. of this last company began the third period. This 


company sent some of their staff to America to study the 


American film world, and secured a number of all the excellent 
machines available, as. well as engineers, and started the 
business of production in Tokyo. Most of those who now 
are conspicuous figures in many- film. bompenies have, in 
fact,,at one time worked in this company. 


The great earthquake, which broke out in 1928, destvoved 
the film: production which’ flourished in the eastern part of 
Japan, and a new world of production has arisen in Kyoto. 
The only company that has remained is the Shochiku Kinema 


Company 


Kyoto, the old capital of abounds with old works 
of art and ancient edifices; so that it is suited for the produc- 
tion of dramas of the old school. And the progress of this 
kind of production is so remarkable that it is rapidly acquiring 
great popularity. In Japan, production of dramas of the old 
school, has a wider scope, and is cheaper than the filming of 
stories or plays of the new type. The companies that make 


_** old-drama ”’ films are far more numerous than those which 
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make ‘“ new-play ’’ films. According to the statistics for 1928, 
there are seven ‘*‘ new-play’’’ production companies, while 
there are at least ten famous “‘ old-drama ’’ production com- 


panies. As for the smaller companies belonging to pthe gine 


class, there may be about forty in number. 
Regarding foreign films, American products were imported 


during the war. And the Universal Company first estab. 


_ lished a branch in Tokyo. Though it declined for a while 


owing to the encouragement of national industry, yet it has 


begun to gain its former ground’ since 1925. Then Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, United Artists, Fox, First National, ‘Para- 
mount, etc., established their respective branches in Tokyo, 
and thus have come to vie for the market. In 1928 Tokyo 
recovered from the blow dealt by the earthquake, and the 
construction of great buildings was nearly at an end. All 
_ the proposed cinema houses are now finished, and the foreign 
films are entering their golden age. 


~ In the meantime, many of the minor productions tiad been 


erideavouring’ to distinguish themselves by publishing 
special kind of work; so that there were some vigorous fights 
for securing players and supervisors. In 1927, the Universal 


Company, of America, entered into combination with the 


-Bandéd Tsumasabur6 Productions. .Bandé Tsumasaburé 
(Bantsuma) is one of the famous actors in Kyoto; and some 


sensational films were produced jointly. But the combination 


soon broke up under conflicting circumstances. 


The production that dominated in the Japanese Gin ‘would 
of.last year was, as it should be, the Shochiku Kinema, which 
has had comparatively a long career. This company has a 
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| ‘‘ new-play ’’ production unit in Tokyo and an “‘ old-play ”’ 
f production unit in Kyoto; and in addition purchases master- 
pieces of the minor productions, There are three hundred 
cinema theatres which are under the direct management of 
this company. 
iH Japanese films are not exported at regular periods. But 
it some of the films produced by the Universal Company of 
Japan have been screened in New York. It will be 
some time before the Western fans can understand the films 
representing the strange customs “queer beauties of 


Far East. 
JAPANESE FILM 
All Japanese productions were formerly provided. with 
q _ daylight stages. But they. are now altered for dark stages 


on account of the development of electric lighting. ©The 
method of production is quite similar to that in ates 8 
though not on so large a scale as in America, 


The _ unique tm the film world, are. an. 
follows : : 


That a production company: has its own 
graphers and actors; and that are not by free. 
contract. 
That they belong to a certain company, excepting those 
who are employed for temporary work. 
t | That a company must. make at least seven. sets of bicen be- 
: | cause it. has cinema. houses of its own. _and Screen 
a some particular films there. . (T hese reasons will be compre- 
hended under the heading of Permanent Cinema Houses. 
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__.Minor productions find their existence so difficult that they 
are soon obligéd to break up, for they have no cinema houses 
_ of their own, and there is no cinema agency in Japan. 

_ It is difficult to film plays of the new school, for they are 
strictly censored, and social and moral problems rigidly con- 
trolled by the authorities. Consequently, subjects of produc- 
tion are carried away to the past ages, where there were quite 
different social institutions, and. where characters of the old 
type move freely. | | 

There are some ambitious producers who. have made. 
‘* films of to-morrow.’ But these films are mere imitations 
of Western ones, and often prove. failures from a commer- 
cial point of view. So we may be permitted to arrive at the 
conclusion that, unless some special forms of films are ‘in- 
years films of the pure Japanese type may remain successful 
2 films of to-morrow iy rather than those bad the Western 


PERMANENT CINEMA Housss. 


If there is anyone who thinks that Japanese buildings are 
of bamboo and. paper, he will be greatly in.the wrong. Such 
a hut. may have stood a hundred years ago. Our present- 
day cinema houses of the new type are as excellent as any. 
of the European ones. In each of them is contained one 
speciality which you cannot see in any. other country. . This 
is the existence. of ben-shi or explainers, A ben-sh1 (literally, 
speaker) explains. not only the title of a film, but speaks the 
dialogues: ‘that. pass between the principal characters thereof. 
It is-quite an.independent occupation. _Each. ben-shi has his 
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own art. Some of them are so popular among the fans that 
they are often'said to affect the fate of cinema houses. | 

The invention of the vitaphone, movitone, and phonofilm 
seems to have been very popular in Europe and America. The 
part which these machines play, you may imagine, is played , 
by the ben-shi in Japan. Pus 

The film is accompanied . by Western music. This is 
nearly always the case with the Japanese film. Some cinema 
houses have, of course, a large symphony orchestra, but there 
is none. provided with a pipe organ. 

The average programme is a matter for wonder indeed. 
A single programme contains three big films. For clear- 
ness sake, let me quote two programmes of a cinema house 
where foreign films are exclusively screened : 


Pajamas ... jane ... Fox Film. 
Silk Stockings ... hs ... Fox Film. 


Hot-News ... Paramount. 
News Reel | 


I don’t discuss here whether such combinations are good 
or not. Such a set as films shown above is screened twice 


daily at 1 and 6 p.m., except on Sundays and holidays. On 


Sundays and holidays they are begun three times; at 11 

o’clock a.m., 2 o’clock p.m., and 6 o’clock p.m. It is the 

same with those cinemas where Japanese films are shown. 
No restrictions are imposed upon children by law, though 


formerly there were some. As for accommodation, it is quite 


the same as that which we see in Western countries. The 
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only difference is that every cinema-goer can have a beauti- 
ful programme free of charge. Some of these-programmes 
are so beautiful indeed that they may be considered as works 
of art. 

CLASSES: FOR CINEMA Gorrs. 


In Japan, as in any other country, townsmen: are. different 
in their degree of cinema appreciation from country people. 
It is a remarkable fact, however, that even city-people-are 
becoming more interested in those films which have been 
popularised. There are also a class of fans who.are apt to 
grow mad about their own favourite players. , 


POPULAR JAPANESE CINEMA PLAYERS. 


Plays of the old school : 


Band6 Tsumasabur6 (actor). 
Sakai Yone-ko (actress). 


Plays of the new school: | 
-Sudyuki Denmei (actor). 
‘Hanabusa Yuri-ko (actress). 
Kurishima Sumi-ko (actress). 
Natsukawa Shidzueé (actress). 


ForEIGN PLAYERS. IN. JAPAN. 


‘Janet Gaynor. 
Clara Bow. 3 
Pola Negri. 
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| Charlie Chaplin. 

‘Werner Krauss. 
Emil Jannings. 
George Bancroft. 

ij Ronald Colman. 

. Douglas Fairbanks. 

Gary Cooper. 


- ~ 
- 


J. Suice Supzuky. 


RULES THE SLAVES 


We have our likes and dislikes. . It has been found that it 
is safer, simpler and, that best of.all compromising words, 
expedient, to know what they are; and so it has become 
allowed that we should have our likes and dislikes.. But the 
most important thing is that we should be allowed our likes. 
Otherwise we concentrate on the dislikes, which is at best (if 
you look at it that way) passive and at worst negative and 
destructive. It tends to Keeping Things as.They, Were, to 


| Preserving the Sanctity of Home and Ciyie Life.. It tends 
i | to this, and it positively demands that the sanctity, ete., should 
a | be preserved and not allowed to progress or grow or do any- 
fi thing helpful. England has reached the ,state in which 
te sanctity is kept, but not loved. 


| 
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_. And in England, in films,. we can only have the Home 
Secretary’ s likes. It is most important that everyone should 
have their likes. Then we know where we are, and what we 
are doing. Otherwise, we do nothing rather badly. But in 
England to have what you want is rather indulgent, and to be 
anything but misdirected seems to incur flying in the face of 
Providence, so it is easier to be stationary. When one urges 
that good films should be shown, now and again, in England, 
- one does riot mean that all and only Russian films should be 
shown. One wants it to become the natural thing for good 
things to be shown in England, instead of the natural thing 
to prepare special, if any, versions, for that strange country 
where the Alhambra is full on Saturday nights, but no one 
kriows why. When one says that English films are not good, 
oné is not saying that they are not Russian. Being Russian 
or English or Tibetan or Irish Free State means nothing in 
face of something that is good, good, good, except that it 
gives a label, a department to go to. . . And yet those who 
accuse one of critical imperception, saying not all Russian 


films ¢anv be good (and they aren’t), turn round with equal 


peevishness if one refuses to condemn towt Hollywood, 
because at the moment Hollywood, you see, is being con- 
demned. It is in the state of mind todo so. If you havea 
state of mind, you need not think. Rule one. So we have 
to insist childishly, like this, that we want liberty to see and 
choose, to be allowed to see and choose for one’s self, and not 
to be kept in a state-of mental pre-puberty. This does not 
relate only to films, it would be better if it did. But it relates 
to the whole English state-of mind. That state of mind which 
Keeps Things As They Were, and also, Things From people 
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till, at their most impressionable age, they are dragged into 
the bathroom and given a douche of facts for which they are 
not prepared and which they are at once enjoined to suppress ; 


so that, instead of being a controlled’ and useful entity, this 


knowledge disseminates stealthily through the whole system, 
distorted and dangerous, because isolated. Come into the 


bathroom, indeed! Come into the garden + + yes, Maud. 


Sex again! Why can’t you keep. off it when you .are 
talking of the censorship, and don’t you realise that you are 
putting off a-great many people who might be inclined t 
agree with you because you imply that all you want from 
relaxation in films. is more stress on the bedroom scenes. . . 
But don’t you see that the very way in which you at once leap 
to. that conclusion shows how much you yourself run on that, 
how much you are suffering, how you are unable to think of 
sex seriously, as.at the bottom of things, because you have 
been brought up in this English way, regarding it as a thing 


to. forget about except when the port goes round, or on week-. 
ends, or in, God save us, Paris, or on late extension nights 


It-is extraordinary how very stunted. it all is. 


Someone wrote a book in which the sex wasn’t quite the 
same. , dhe Attorney General observed forthwith that nothing 
more “‘ corrosive or corrupt ’* had ever been written. And if 
he ‘didn’t believe it himself, I have no doubt he thought it 
incumbent on his office to say so. This was not a porno- 
gtaphic work—and that, you see, is what made it so 

‘‘cortosive ’’. The fact that it was a'worthy book which no 
one but those intérested in‘ the subject would trouble to read ; 
the additional ‘facts that its price, style and length put: it 
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beyond those in search of pornographic. punch, and that 
_Diderot’s La Réligieuse was translated and published at the 
same time, and that Adonis Bar can be straightforwardly 
imported mean nothing, because it is possible that it. was 
more an affair of the press and publisher than of the author. 
But nevertheless, the fact did emerge that the legal men 
thought they could get away with it on the British public 
Jike that, and that it was established that neither intention 
nor execution can prevent a book from being obscene, which 
isa truly remarkable finding. i 
It is fair to say that only one other book has, I think, been 
censored since the War . . . but how many have been pre- 
vented from being written, and how many have not been able 
to be published because the public would not stand for it and, 
much more important, the libraries would not buy it? It-is 
‘all a question of perspective, and the English habit is to alter 
the perspective when it sees something it does not like at the 
bottom of it, by putting mirrors there, in the Schufftan 
manner. Lowes Dickinson felt imipelled to write to The 
Manchester Guardian, ‘‘ it is. an obstinate and familiar habit 
of the English to get rid of facts. that they don’t like by pre- 
tending that they don’t exist. . . But questions such as are 
touched on (he does not say * treated ’, we can’t do that yet) 
in Miss Radclyffe Hall’s book are not disposed of by such 
treatment. To boycott. them merely means that they are 
driven with the usual..results of blackmail, 
cruelty and folly.’’. And, since. I am using academic sup- 
port, let me quote. Mr. F. L. Lucas in The Observer of 
December 30th: ‘ Properly. thought about, a spade is not a 
‘Spade, hut a my stery. , . Really, one, wonders. that some 
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people are not too nice to get born at all.”’ But the explana- 


tion is simple; we get over the difficulty by using the goose- 
berry bush, and any enquiries about this are silenced by 
calling it the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil. 

1 have mentioned once or twice something called the 
English State of Mind. Let me, for the benefit of foreign 
readers, explain it. It can be seen in operation in South 


Coast hotels, where large persons stagger out from the dining- 
room at half-past two, to get their places for tea in the lounge 


at half-past four; it can be seen in Oxford Street any after- 
noon, where thin and elderly females with paper bags spend 
hours buying a superfluous hat three farthings cheaper, and 


are so tired, théy’re only ready to be amused when they 


stagger into a kino because there is half an hour before they 
need go home yet; and their husbands represent it, lunching 
heavily in city grill-rooms from twelve to three, till they have 


such heads that they, too, are only willing to Go to the Theatre 
to be Amused, my boy. And all over the clubs, the barbers, 


anywhere where men read evening papers, it can be seen. 

Puritania ruling the waves with one hand and making tea or 
cocktails behind her shield with the other.- And it has all 
been satiriséd by Noel Coward in ‘‘ Our tastes are very far 
from Oriental, we have a very fixed idea of fun, aa thought 
of anything experimental or Continental we shun ”’ 

The results of this delightful coma can be seen in Lewes, 
England, where Rodin’s Baiser could not be put up. In 
Birmingham, England, where Pavlova could not dance with 
bare legs. In Bournemouth, England, where Foolish Wives 
was not booked. In Tonbridge, England, where mixed 
bathing’ was forbidden. In London, England, where 
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Pirandello’s Six Characters at first could not be shown, where 
they got excited when two women got drunk in Fallen Angels, 
though on extension nights . . . and where Natur und Liebe 
can, of course, not be shown. You see, it is serious, and the q 
least gay .of nations is by far.the most frivolous. Yet the | 
films that are shown include Sorrell and Son, Beau Geste, ] | 
Mother Knows Best, The Singing Fool, The Jazz Singer. i 
These are not indecent; there is no -reason they should be , 
banned, except that they are rotten films and unhealthy. And | 
any psychologist knows what they mean. So it is silly to ; 
ban La Tragédie, Bett und Sofa (when the gripping Thou | 


Shalt. Not comes through) and to cut Metropolis to fit the state a 
of mind. You can imagine the thrill at the trade show of | 
Secrets of the East when it. was found that a.woman’s navel | 
has been ‘‘.passed ”’. We pass things like that in England, | 
a solemn and terribly funny business.. __ it 
_ But you are right, there are other things than sex, “There i 
‘is politics. This allows us to see an American-made film of | i 
tthe Russian revolution in which a bride is bayoneted in .bed | 
on her wedding night. and the Red Flag appears in colours, 
when Ten, Days is forbidden,. And what could be more likely 
to incite miners and the poor and downtrodden generally than 
Our Dancing Daughters? Then there is the colour question. | 
‘The time is not thought ‘‘ ripe ” for Negro films. Andthere- [if 
was bother over the cast for Porgy. And there had to bea Hi 
white half to. Dover Street To Dixie, and Alberta Hunter had | 
her best song in Show Boat given to a white actress to maul, . 
though it was Negro in rhythm and feeling. There’is religion. it 
Such a play'as Ehen Werden in Himmel Geschlossen would ii 
bé impossible in London. It may ‘not be a ‘good play, the 
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whole idea may be cheap, but it is important to feel that one 
can write such a play and can get it produced. One wants 
to be able to decide one doesn’t want to by being able ave and 
sat the authorities will never understand. 


“We are ruled on the principle that the truth ee for us, 
that things musn’t be faced, that fresh air encourages germs. 
‘Look at the bulletins over the King. No one was taken in, 
| everyone put up with it. Look at the film censorship. It is 
it not a Government concern, though the Government’s power 
in and through it came out over Dawn and Potemkin. But if 
the C.E.A. and the K.R.S. liked, they could get rid of it. 
But altering it might hurt the east of these, my children. 
: We have been told so long that it is better to do something 
| or other than hurt the least of these, that we are all become 
t little ones. “What we should have been, doing is to get the 
Ei little.ones away from the state in which they can be offended 

by anything but stupidity and blindness. But we have 
preferred to lift up our eyes to heaven over an offering of 

British goods and say, we are but little children weak. And 
our words have been heard. We are but little children weak. 
But supposing we weren't? What would have happened? 

To, begin with, a young man, making. one of his first films 
| oS would not have chosen the story of Underground. It would 
VW not have been. possible, at the end of the first year of, the 

British, trade revival, for a trade paper. to. risk. losing 
advertisements so nobly .by saying, ‘“* Half. the. British 
directors who have made films. this year ought. never to be 
allowed. inside studios again... Half. the studios that have 

been used this year should be scrapped forthwith. aFG: half 
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the heads of production firms should retire gracefully from a 
business to which their proved incompetence is a menace.”’ 

~ In the words of Corbusier, ** We throw the out-of-date tool 
on the scrap-heap. . . This action is manifestation of health, 
of moral health anid ‘of morale, also.”” But we don’ t, in 
England. It is better to keep things as they were. 

- And why is it that instead of a Corbusier or a Mendelssohn 


or a Poelzig we have Lutyens? ‘Why do we build cinemas 
like the Regal’ and the Empire and the Astoria, and none 


like the Titania or The Universum ‘or the Beba Palast? 


Where are the English’ composers akin to Ravel, Meisel or 
Gershwin, the poets like Hughes or Cummings? Why are 
the good books written in English not published in England? 
Where is the English Querschnitt, or Variétés, or Transition, 
or Dial even? And why is there instead that amazing 
spectacle, the English weekly illustrated press, filled with the 
doings of a group of people sufficiently numerous for them, 
their friends and their imitators to make them pay? ‘Why 
are no good English films possible? Not because of ugly 
actresses and young actors who don’t know how to behave, 


nor because the lighting is bad and photography poor, but | 


because there is no spirit, no urge and no desire to do any- 
thing but make money and keep ‘‘ Things ’’ as they were. 
Things happen in England, they can’t help it in an island; 
floods and a lifeboat disaster, and mining distress, and cranes 
fall on people and gas blows them up, and nobody makes a 
film of any of these real happenings. I know of only one 
film that can be called’ English that has any’ kick, and that is 
Drifters, by John Grierson, and that is good because he is 
hardy enough not to have'to go about inan overcoat. Most 
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of us, if we want to live in England, have to wear coats.and 
mufflers and fur gloves. Fur gloves don’t make for a light 
touch, nor is clear thinking induced by a cold in the head. 
We are all muffled up, and kept warm by Puritania. : 
The whole state of mind of that elderly lady, about whom 
the only thing elastic is the sides of her boots, is summed up 
b in the fact that unusual films are given the title of ‘‘ Adult ”’, 
| and the ordinary ones ‘‘ Universal ’’. It is unusual, you see, 
for mentalities to be adult. Really andtruly. It is different 
abroad, but with us, it is the minority that are. thought 
“adult ’’ . . . and it isn’t a compliment, its a concession. 
It is also true, and I hope I maybe allowed to say it, that 
when. Close Up was printed abroad, bookstalls fought shy of — 


| it because anything printed abroad must be pornographic. 
|. This is why, and all these things are why, serious. art, 
} modern, experimental, living art, answering needs as. well as 
A i giving pleasure, isn’t produced in England: why, we have 
Th become a laughing-stock not only to the nations abroad but 
aie to the more intelligent among ourselves.. Gentlemen, for, of _ 
A). course, we have been talking over the port and the ladies have 
save the kinos ! 

Rosert HERRING. 
we 
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“TIMES Is NOT WHAT THEY Was!” 


| Din Senuess 12th the Times Berlin Correspondent reviewed 
Storm. Over Asia. The Times no doubt desired, and quite 
rightly, to be up to date in its report of the cinema sensation 
of the season, but it is greatly to be feared that its good 
intention. will have rather badly miscarried. For already 
people..abroad. who have seen the film and the review are 
asking if. the news is reported | more competently than the 
filma was; criticised. 

To begin with, it is very clear that, authorised or 
unauthorised, the Times critic took it upon himself to give 
England’s answer (more answering back!) and to set Eng- 
land’s standard to a film which was—in his own words—silly 
enough and irritating enough to presume to criticise British 
foreign. jurisdiction. His reply has all the self-conscious, 
silly simper of the Commandant’s wife at the Lama festivaf. 

Storm Over Asia,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ the latest Russian film 
to: be. shown here, has been received with lyrical enthusiasm, 
though admittedly as a Tendenzfilm.” (A Tendenafilm is 
one with a propagandist tendency ; when the tendency is con- 
sidered to be against Germany it apparently becomes a 
Hetzfilm and arouses indignation.) Just, in fact, as any 
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Soviet film in England becomes an “ instigatory ’’ film and 
evokes a kind of rabies. The Times correspondent, in order 
to be able to enjoy what he thought would be “ really 
notable ’’, had, it appears, to prepare himself resolutely to 
close his eyes to the propaganda. Could anything be more 
admirable than a resolute preparation to close one’s eyes when 
expécting to see something “really notable,’’ ? only 
that T. P. O’Connor would do as much! ~~ 

Here, in his own words, he makes himself, without 
apparently minding it, a target for the very same withering 
scorn with which Pudovkin has revealed the tendency among 
the British upper bourgeoisie to take it upon themselves to 
imitate the first gentleman and lady of the land, instead of 
facing any situation for themselves. So many thorns of 
repression and precept have sprung up and‘ choked them, that 
they can only close their eyes resolutely and hope: they are 
looking like what they are trying to. But even mimicry: is 
an art, and bad mimicry, like bad burlesque, is the portion 
of Laugh Clown, Laugh. Apparently our friend succeeded 
with his portion, for he found Storm Over Asia ** one of the 
silliest of films ’’. So far, so obvious! 

If you had assumed that the gentleman taps with a stick end 
is led by a dog you find out soon enough it isonlya temporary 
condition, for he alludes to a type he has seen * familiar in 
Russian films, which usually accompanies a word to a native 
with a blow’’. But somebody’s eyesight is playing him 
tricks, for the writer has seen nearly all the Russian films in 
Germany, and the blows that might come in this category 
are occasional blows from military bullies and foremen in 
factories. But a military bully is not an unknown thing in 
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any country, and neither is.a brutal over-seer. The blow on 
the face was also, as apparently the Times correspondent is 
‘unaware, one of the customary military aggressions during 
the old régime, and to try to show people with better under- 
standing than his own that the final destruction of such a 
custom could at worst be no more barbarous and brutal than 
the custom itself, is not, except to the guilty conscience, 
advocating butchery. 
The White .Russians, says the correspondent, 
‘uniforms resembling British. And to show that he was not 
deceived by this or by the Commandant’s name being Ungern 
Sternberg, he puts his words White Russians in inverted 
commas, and says that the General and his staff look as like 
British officers as a Russian producer can make them. It is 
true that a Russian producer would have his work cut out to 
reproduce the species, but the writer could not but feel he had 
very well succeeded, and that Pudovkin had been kind to the 
point of mercy, taking into account the opportunity he had 
_ for retaliating for what. we are not sensitive enough to mind 
presenting as our notion of contemporary Russia. Indeed, 
Pudovkin’s manners, like the manners of all Russians, it is 
hereby. proved, are far more courteous than our own. _ So 
be it. 
~ Our ‘correspondent next relates how the General orders 
captured Reds to be shot in the manner of one saying ‘‘ Pass 
the salt ’’. Did he expect him to weep? The story of Bair, 
the young Mongol hero, is then sa and how he was 
captured, shot and left for dead. How a document found 
among his effects appears to show he is a direct descendant of 
(Gshengis Khan. 
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‘‘ The machiavellian General ’’ has Bair resuscitated and 
patched up by Imperialist doctors. ‘‘ The two bullets 
fired at him,’’ says the critic, “‘ have apparently inflicted 
about 20 wounds, and the patching-up process is shown with 
much surgical detail.’’ But not enough, obviously, to let the 


scornful critic realise two bullet wounds. And perhaps he 
overlooked that the wounded man fell several hundred feet 


down a slope, a misadventure not calculated to allow its victim 


to escape unscathed. Be that as it may, his confusion over — 


the end of the story is too muddled to disentangle. But he 
arrives. at the conclusion that the picture “‘ is evidently 


intended for the Indian bazaars and the native quarter of 


Shanghai’. . Yet apparently he does not mean it as a 
compliment ! 


One does begin to realise, however, at long, long last, _why 


films of Rin Tin Tin make money !. | 


KOM. 


. Storm Over Asia has in Germany been passed as a work of 


art, and as such.is subject to great reduction in taxation. | 


The crowds during the first weeks of Storm Over Asia were 
so dense in the street that it was necessary to call out a special 


police control. for those endeavouring to buy tickets. 
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A. new A changed Holly- 
wood temporarily bewildered; groping for its bearings in. the 
maze.and confusion of its overlap dissolve from the past to 
the future, For the moment there is no present. _ Behind, 
the mute film with its background of assurance and success. 
Ahead, the vocal film with a blank horizon. . No. midway 
_roadstead for deliberation and decision. _ T-he transition from 
the Hollywood of yesterday to the Hollywood of to-morrow 
+has been as sudden.and abrupt as one of. Hollywood’s own 
camera-trick time lapses. 

__ To paraphrase a recent witticism, Hollywood has passed 
from; cinema to chinema. And through no more choice or 
wish-of its own than the acquiring .of wings by the Mesozoic 
lizard. Involuntarily equipped for flying, the pteranodon 
_was- obliged to take to.the air. And, similarily, vocalized 
‘Hollywood has now no alternative but to talk and sing. ‘The 
advent of the phonofilm gives it no choice if it would sur- 
vive and continue to garner the golden shekels. — 

- The Jazz Singer, a cinematic sport, born of the financial 
of. an erratic producing company, is primarity 
responsible for the transformation of Hollywood. Clumsy 
and unlovely as it was, it caught the ‘public ‘fancy. Tt 
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aroused a clamor for more. It evoked in unstinted measure 
the type of applause that alone is of interest and meaning to 
Hollywood—the clink of coin. And then and there the day 
of Hollywood silent drama was over. 


The novelty-loving public, already of 
the movies with their monotonies and limitations, seized upon 
this first © specimen of the phonofilm with new-born en- 
thusiasm. Thereafter it would save its pennies for the 


‘talkies. The'cinema was dead. Long live the chinema! 


The protagonists of The ‘Jazz Singer were on the brink of 


bankruptcy as producers of silent films. Now they are again 
‘on their feet, jocund and opulent. Their initial venture in 
" vitiphone, together with its several successors, has already 
‘boosted their financial profits from zero to a million dollars a 
month. “And this with only a small fraction of the picture 
houses as yet equipped for the showing of phonofilms. — 


An illuminated sign of the times. Illuminating, too. A 


sign which brother producers of Hollywood could not ignore 
if they would. And in the face of it he must indeed be a 
visionary who would ask Hollywood to stop and consider the 
potentialities of art awaiting development in the silent drama. 


Rather let the seeker after art réjoice. that Hollywood has 
turned talkie. The silent picture-with its latent possibilities 
_is now free from the overshadowing commercialism of movie- 
dom. Free to create its own development as an independent 


; branch, of. cinematography. — ‘The situation 1 is one devoutly to 


+ 


hays, been wished. 
Hollywood for the present has PREY to be a competitor 


or an, obstryctionist. in the field of cinematic art. On the 
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very eve of a écitidition ripe for the creation of art, Hollywood 
has reverted frankly and whole heartedly to the elements of 
business. The talkies have thrown it off its balance and 
thrust it into a wrestling Match - with new ‘managerial 
problems and with serious financial menaces. Its ‘thought 
and energies are centred on the practical, the utilitarian, the 

Readjustments, eliminations, additions, innovations, “ex- 
periments. Changed outlooks. Novel hazards. Fresh 
pioneering. Everything for the nonce topsyturvy. : 

_ Stars of the silent drama not worth their presence as ‘extras 
in the spoken drama. Assets turned of a sudden into liabili- | 
ties. Famed actors with alien accents folding their purses 
and returning to Europe.:* Pretty faces and figures banished 
for lack of pretty. voices. Lofty-salaried pantomimists, yes- 
_terday imperious and hobnobbing with the gods, to-day 
scared into timorous condescension at thought of failure as 
vocal actors. Temperamental Goudals, Garbos and Murrays 
reduced to convent meekness. Fear, ahsesiammniti bewilder- 
ment. 

Experienced scenarists replaced by stage playwrights. 
Jazz singers and jazz composers, minstrels; ‘and. vaudeville 
comedians installed in high places. . Thousands of dollars 
worth of prepared scenarios reduced.to waste paper. Feverish 
competition for the rights to stage plays, musical shows, 
revues, operas, popular songs, dialogued stories, vaudeville 
skits. Voice. Sound. Anything that makes a: noise, - 


Gone the old glamour ‘and. bustle of the studio. lot. 
Whispers, tip-toes. Gone the busy bang of hammer,. and: 
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CLOSE UP 
the sputter of kleigs; the megaphoned directions; the talk 
and laughter off stage; the presence of onlookers ; the in- 
souciance. of the actors, unbothered with ought, but appear- 
ing well in their close-ups and knowing little what.the picture 
is about, and caring less, _ 

Gone the open-door stages ; the hospitable sets. In their 
place massive, sound-proof walls enclosing the silence of the 
tomb. Great woollen. shrouds—echo mufflers—blanketing - 
the set. Cameras hidden in closets. Lights flashing mute 
directions. Attendants holding their breath. Actors strut- 
ting their stuff before invisible lenses and speaking their 
laboriously committed lines to implacable microphones. | 

A new order. A new Hollywood, : 


FILMING. A SOUND PICTURE 


curtis of sound-proof stages; very few. persons, even 

among the studio workers, are privileged to look inside and 
see what makes a: ‘‘ talkie’’ tick. The procedure is both 
fascinating amd dramatic and mate: unlike the Apne, of a 
silent production. 
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‘CLOSE UP 
: The mere ‘watching “of one scene from Interference, for 
example (the Lasky-Paramount first phonofilm), would have 
given the observer an entirely new conception of the ‘pairistak- 
ing’ effort entailed in producing pictures that talk. 


Roy J. Pomeroy, director of the. picture, sits in a a chair 

giving last-minute instructions to the players, Evelyn Brent 
and William Powell, featured with Clive Brook and Doris 
Kenyon i in the film. 
- Giant doors swing shut at Pomeroy’s signal. A peculiar 
silence dominates the stage. Now and then a whispered, con- 
versation is heard. Voices trail off strangely , . - all reson- 
ance and echo have ‘been banished. Incandescent lamps flood 
the set with light. “Strange camera “ tanks ” . . . soundproof 
booths . . . crouch on the edge of the set. Microphones are 
Suspended over the players’ heads. 

A pair of eyes look down upon the ‘stage. They rere to 
an engineer who sits in a tiny room tucked up under the ceil- 
ing: ‘It is isolated with plate-glass windows. The man 
studies the positions of the ‘‘ mikes.”” He is the ‘*‘ mixer.” 
He. hears everything through giant horns. His duty is to 
tegulate the volume of the voices Roc: are Picked yp by: the 


> 


Times. 
Downstairs a voice is heard over a telephone, Tt gives the 
magic. word : “ Interlock!" The familiarcry of “ Camera 
is never heard here. “ Interlock, 1’ has> supplanted it. It 
means that cameras and recording machines are synchronized 
and ready togo. , 

_ A. bell rings somewhere outside a signal for carpenters 
to cease work. ‘Someone says: “ Ready! Quiet, please 1” 
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A. green light glows on a switchboard. The buzzing of con- 


versation dies away. The doors of.the ‘‘ tanks ’’ are closed 
and locked . . . the operators sealed in soundless tombs. ‘The 
musical notes of a three-toned horn are faintly. the 
final signal. . 


“A red light flashes. The operator signals Miss Fires cial 


Mr. Powell, They have been watching him, Now the 


cameras are turning. The microphones are ‘‘ alive ’’ and 
sensitive to the slightest sound . .., coughs and sneezes are 
‘Thus the scene begins. 
Every word. uttered, every sound by the 
ing the scene, is recorded with their movements... In a tiny 


. room. upstairs a machine puts these sounds on film and disc. 


A knock on the door . . . the ringing. of a telephone........ tender 
greetings ».«@ fit of coughing. . . . the gurgling of.a drink 


the soft cadences.of a woman’s voice..-... anger... ator. 


rent of fury....:..a scream .... the of a-door ... 


silence. 


Invisible. and with the. of light 
upstairs to-the inscrutable machine; a machine that puts the 
breath of life into inanimate celluloid. A tiny. photo- 


_ electrical cell transmutes the eloquent nuances of the players’ 


voices into minute lines. of,gray. and. black and white. Tiny 
lines, less than one-tenth of an inch.in length . .,. delicate 
-shadings of light ... millions of them ... . warm voices on 
cold film. 
and green lights from | a panel, “Machinery 


stops. The. scene. is. over. Giant doors swing. open, Sun- 
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CLOSE UP 


shine floods thé sombre stage. The. sounds of studio life 
return hammers ... saws... Ford trucks . . . pugna- 
cious tractors. The sound stage has returned to the world of 
audibility . .. for a few minutes .. . then back to the tomb’ 


SONORAFILMS | 


We who still Pandey solidly for die superiority of the seit 
film have no cause to be over-jubilant. We have received: 
some nasty jolts.of late. That these have come barely.a year 
since we were waiting (and wondering: a. little-anxiously) for. 
sound films to make their debut,’ is an reason. for. 
concern. 

Then it was thought that the greatest harm. ane sind, 
films lay in the arrested development of cinema, just when 
the att was beginning to streteh its limbs with a feeling of 
individuality and independence. There was no thought that 
the double medium would ever encroach, actually threaten- 
ing to swallow the silent medium, assimilate it and regurgi- 
tate anything in the nature of a plausible unification of the 
two. It was merely a question of how long it would take 
before living down their novelty fs Sor = reverting again 
to the silent sereen. 
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. When Movietone came to town how those views were con- 
firmed. It was good fun. But how really gleeful we were. 


Changing the Guard at Buckingham Palace was as amus-_ 


ingly juvenile as A. A. Milne.. But what a travesty of truth 
in sound and rythmic movement, .Supposing—it. was 
thought—they do perfect the reproduction of sound (and I 
hear that even hard-boiled scientists shake their heads over 
this), well, there is the question of movement and suggestion, 
and all the trickery of psychological stuff, which will prove 
too elusive to be assisted by sound. Trapping alligators 
might be quite a thrill, singing — excluded) not bad, 


Then came The pt Singer and cough ‘* Ma-a-a-meee ”’ ; 
we were entitled not only. to see the citadel safe, but the siege 
lifted. sooner than we had hoped. 


Some then went to see The Terror. ‘And if. those whe: 
didn’t, seemed to-read that Terror was its first, last and middle 


lame, even to patient and traditionally tolerant trade critics, 
they may be forgiven for it at that. far, 
were with the: silenteers. 


up pops Al. again with The. Fool, 
and the writer for. one Piped down. Not that the art was. 
affected'as such. At its highest. the film reaches nothing 
greater than the level of musical play. Some ingenious 

‘ panning ’? ‘widens a little the horizons of the stage, that is 


all, But it gets across and holds the public. Wholely be- 


cause of Al Jolson, of course. He is the most .powerful, and 


thereby the most dangerous propagandist of treacly senti- 
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ment the world could wish for. With astonishing unself- 
consciousness he lets fall emotional viscosity that would cloy 


the tongue of the goofiest and love-lorn. And although we 


cannot sink into the comforting oblivion incident to the silent 
cinema palace, his voice and immense personality get for him 


a ninety-nine per cent. contact with the audience. And that 


is more than ood enough for business. 


There’s the rub. It will pay. So the day of raising the 
siege becomes more remote ; the diversion of cine-art develop- 


ment more protracted, perhaps driving it to the art gallery or 
the repertory hall for highbrows; and its return to popular 


appeal increasingly difficult. 


Had it not been for the tri-party Russian manifesto on the 


contrapuntal uses of sound in the films, a visit to the Vita- 
Phonal Home-Towners would have re-imbued our hopes. 
Even so, that film convinces that Al Jolson alone did every- 
thing for The Singing Fool and made the talkie. epeneinie as a 
feature length. 


Home-Towners couldn’t do it. It tei we along. A 


slap of the face is less effective on the record disc than a tap 
of the drumstick in the orchestra. If necessary at all, the 


telephone sounds better and less distracting when done by the 


effects man. In fact, as a whole, there was nothing worth 


while which could not have been better the 


lights. 


So it was a reasonably contented sifentaer that went along 
to see The Melody of Love at the London Rialto, intending 
it to be the fast experiment of its kind until Pudowkin should 
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rout us thoroughly with : a sonorous Germinal. But that 
silenteer got a jolt that modified his decision, 


Not that The Melody of Love is in any way dynamic. By 
no stretch of imagination or generosity can it be called a good 


J 


. film even. But those who have thought sound synchronisa- 
tion, with all the trickery of modern technique, an insuper- 


able difficulty are here all wrong. And makes 
it interesting. 


It may go unrecorded in film history, but to A. B. Heath, 
of Carl Laemmle productions, will really be due the distinc- 
tion (or discredit, according to feeling in the matter) for’ 
having done that which would establish the sound film er 
manently. & 


Its theme is legion; as the title more than suggests. ~Con- 
sidering this, Heath, cinematically, got a lot out of ‘it. 
Continuity, though imperfect, was surprisingly maintained. 
The action, though slowed down because of the obvious and 
well-known microphone difficulty, was by no means the weari- 
some business for which, to be quite honest, one was already 
prepared... The voice added. to the interest, and the awful 
gaping silences which charaeterised even the speaking 
sequences of The Singing Fool, were effectively bridged. 
Undoubtedly the spontaneity of a bunch of doughboys.:glee-:. 
singing whenever they came together would be heaps more” 
malleable than the paraphernalia and preparation of cabaret;. . 
and doubtless helped. Heath considerably in splurging. the 
talking and singing smoothly. into the purely. action and. cine- _ 
matic sequences. But, athat,; these. latter are successfully 


synchronised, too, is the really interesting thing. 
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There are mixes, and superimpositions symbolising the 


entry of America into the war. Later troops aboard ship, © 


frequently cut-back with an excellent shot of the seas surg- 
ing and swirling over the rudder from the boat’s screws, then 
troops drilling and marching in well-chosen directions, super- 
imposed to give balanced rythmic movement across the 
screen. But we do not get the sounds which correspond with 
these visual images. No nation-proud, raving, irrational 
human voices, no sound of tumbling, foaming waters, none 
of those crisp, rythmic sounds. and soundlets which accom- 
pany marching bodies of men. All this is done with fanfare 
and orchestration, very ingeniously, too. And this, al- 
though it may not seem. so at first, is the most hopeful por- 
tent. I mean for the silenteer. 

If:the real sounds cannot be done. and ‘kept up, excuses 
will have repeatedly to be found for “‘ cutting-in *’ the 
orchestration. And as orchestration. seems likely to watt 
the dominant feature of synchronised films possessing any 
cinema qualities at all, it means no- more than that the 
orchestra has been but removed from its well and tucked in- 
side a panatrope. A change musico-commercial rather than 


cinematic, for the essentials of silent cinema remain. 
HAY CHOW. 
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rout us thoroughly with a sonorous Germinal. But that 
silenteer got a jolt that modified his decision, Zs 

Not that The Melody of Love is in any way dynamic. By’ 
no stretch of imagination or generosity can it be called a good 
. film even. But those who have thought sound synchronisa- 
tion, with all the trickery of modern technique, an insuper- 
able difficulty are here all And makes 
it interesting. 


It may go unrecorded in film history, but to A. B. Heath, 
of Carl Laemmle productions, will really be due the distinc- 
tior’ (or discredit, according to feeling in the matter) for’ 
having done that which would establish the sound film pr 


Its theme is legion; as the title more than suggests. 3 oi < 
sidering this, Heath, cinematically, got a lot out of it. 
Continuity, though imperfect, was surprisingly maintained. 
The action, though slowed down because of the obvious and 
well-known microphone difficulty, was by no means the weari- 
some business for which, to be quite honest, one was already 
prepared... The voice added. to the interest, and the awful 
gaping silences which charaeterised even the speaking 
sequences of The Singing Fool, were effectively bridged. 
Undoubtedly the spontaneity of a bunch of doughboys:glee-:. 
singing whenever they came together would be heaps more” 
malleable than the paraphernalia and preparation of cabaret;. . 
and doubtless helped.Heath considerably in splurging, the 
- talking and singing smoothly into the purely. action and-cine-__ 
matic sequences. that these. latter are successfully 
| synchronised, too, is the really interesting thing. - 
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There are mixes, and superimpositions symbolising the 
entry of America into the war. Later troops aboard ship, 
frequently cut-back with an excellent shot of the seas surg- 
ing and swirling over the rudder from the boat’s screws, then 
troops drilling and marching in well-chosen directions, super- 
imposed to give balanced rythmic movement across the 


screen. But we do not get the sounds which correspond with 


these visual images. No nation-proud, raving, irrational 
human voices, no sound of tumbling, foaming waters, none 
of those crisp, rythmic sounds. and soundlets which accom- 
pany marching bodies of men. All this is done with fanfare 
and orchestration, very ingeniously, too. And this, al- 
though it may not seem. so at first, is the most ORE por- 
tent. I mean for the silenteer. 

If:the real sounds cannot be. done. and ‘kept up, excuses 
will have repeatedly to be found for -“‘ cutting-in ’’ the 
orchestration. .And as orchestration. seems likely to remain 
the dominant feature of synchronised films possessing any 
cinema qualities at all, it means no- more than that the 
orchestra has been but removed from its well and tucked in- 
side a panatrope. A change musico-commercial rather thee 


cinematic, for the essentials of silent cinema remain... 
HAY CHOW. 
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‘SOVIET: FILM. STAR 
| Marta LAPKINA. 


“Martha s face is that’ of a person’ accustomed to 
gazing down at the ground; not front any sutliness, but from 
professional habit. 

__.Martha Lapkina had been’a hited worker from*her ‘ninth 

year. From her ninth year she worked on the coneree She 
looked after the farm animals. She suffered want. She 
toiled. But stie ‘never lost ‘heart, and in her work:and all hér 
dutiés was “quick and ‘alert.’ After the ‘revolution she 
worked on the soviet farm at Konstantinovka:: ‘And there 
Martha would have passed the rest of life but chance 
incident,’ but for the fact that chance Jed to Martha’s humble 
back being required. 3 

Martha had never thought about the cinema. She had no 
time, and she was so ignorant. When a photograph was 
taken at the soviet farm, Martha came because they all came, 
and they were all flattered at the thought of taking part in it. 

And this was what happened. 

They started taking the photographs, but there was no 
heroine for the picture. The directors of The General Line 
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Fhoto Ufa 
Bee Amann and Gustav Frohlich, the leading characters in the new 
Joe May super for Ufa’s Erich Pommer Production, Asphalt. 


Photo : Ufa 

Brigitte Helm and Leo Peukert in The Scandal of Baden-Baden, an 

Ufa picture. Both these films are scheduled for English release by 
Gaumont during 1929. 
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from La Nuit Electrique, a new film by Eugen Deslaw..- 


impressions 
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From Duel, a new film by Joris Ivens : Above Ivens is making some 
exterior shots on a boat. 
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El 
t (Midnight), a film by 


Photo 
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1S OWN SCenar’lo. 


Photo copyright Germaine Kruli, Paris 


Umbrella effect from Pluie (Rain), another film of Joris Ivens. 


Edmond Greville from h 


Vanda Vangen, the ‘“‘ vedette of M 
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The Magic Clock. A note on this film appears in Comment and Review. 


From Jean Grémillon’s film Gardien du Phare, for the new Société 
du Grand Guignol. Note the excellent lighting. _ 
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Photo : Hans Casparius 
From Free Trip (Freie Fahrt), Erno Metzner’s film made for the 
Social Democratic party of Germany. See note in Comment and 
Review. 


Photo : Emelka 
From the new Emelka super Waterloo. - A Carl Grune film photo- 
graphed by Wagner. Blucher’s troops entering Wavre after the 
Battle of Ligny. The village of Wavre was constructed in the 
Emelka studios at Geiselgasteig. | 
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From Waterloo, the enormously successful Emelka superfilm; directed 


> 


by Carl Grune and photographed by Wagner. The storming of 
the Belle-Alliance inn. 


Photos Emelka 
Wellington at home. Wellington (Humberstone Wright) in foreground. 
From Waterloo, Grune’s spectacular triumph for Emelka. The film 
is certain to be sold to many countries. 
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for two months ransacked) the railway stations, the lodging- 
houses, the factories. They toured the villages. They 
summoned the women for inspection by pealing the church- 
bell. examined them ; they looked at thousands of 
faces. | 

resolved upon: a step utterly repugnant to his nature—he 
resolved to try using an actress for the part. Now began an 
inspection of actresses. Nothing came of it. The actresses 
were insulted when the first question put to them was: ‘‘ Can 


you milk cows, plough, guide a tractor?’’ Proudly they — 


answered ‘*'No’’., And there the matter ended. The direc- 
tors again began. to search far and: wide. Finally, from 
weariness, no doubt, they thought that they had found what 
they wanted. They began to take the photographs. And 
they saw that there was something wrong. At all events ey 
took the photographs by preference from the back. 

And finally, one fine day, the heroine . . . got tipsy, and 
did not turn up for the photograph at all. | 
'. And then there entered the Soviet Kino, with her: ssitinhle 
beck: the: modest and homely worker, Martha Lapkina. 


Martha had no wish to leave her-home and’ go away with 


strangers. But she agreed for the sake of the money. She 


took her: little boy; and set off on her wanderings together 


with the film company. What places one has to go to! 


From the first photographs it was clear that. Martha was 
extremely Tesponsive and easily adapted : to the 


requirements of the cinema. 
Eisenstein considers the most important part of. the work 
with the individual actor to be the observation of the details 
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of his or her natural behaviour. The important thing is not 
rehearsing, but studying what the actor does instinctively. 
Afterwards these studies must be pieced together in the 
context required for the particular task in hand. Something 
like the classical example of Dourof* with the hen which 
played the zither. It was not difficult to teach the hen to play 
the zither. The difficulty was to grasp and to turn to account 
the ordinary movements of the hen’s feet when it was scratch- 
ing up rubbish. 

But Eisenstein is not Dourof, and Lapkina is not a hen. 

And the result obtained was not at all like that obtained by 
Dourof. Martha not only photographed well. She worked 
(this is not meant as an insult to professional actresses) with 
an unusually quick grasp of the meaning of the producer. 
Even at times when she was not herself in the photograph, 
Martha would be following with her eye all that was taking 
place in front of the apparatus. She worked with the 
minimum amount of rehearsing. Rehearsals bother her, and, 
to use her own expression, only confuse. All that is needed 
is to explain the requirements to her in simple language— 


what, where, how and. why. Martha tries it over, never 


relaxing her attention for a moment. You ought to see her 
face when the producer is explaining to her the task in hand; 
how every muscle of her face and body is relaxed ; how she is 
wholly absorbed in preparing herself for satisfying .the 
requirements. You ought to see how Martha works through 
a whole succession of scenes arranged for quite different 
purposes. 


* Dourof was a famous Russian einer of His men- 
agerie contained performing rats, mice, hens, sea-lions, etc., etc. 
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There is one episode in the picture: Martha goes to the 
dairy. She enters quietly. Suddenly she sees that the 
peasants are dividing the first profits. Money has dis- 
appeared, Only a trifle remains for distribution. Farewell 
to her dreams of a bullock for breeding! Martha looks at 
the dull faces around her. Alas! what darkness and 
ignorance! Like an angry mother defending a beloved son, 
Martha hurls herself on the treasurer of the dairy ; she rushes 
through the crowd, barricading the door with her frail body. 
The peasant attacks her. She does not relax her hold. She 
endures. The peasant flings her face downwards onto the 
handle of the separator. Martha is bent up with pain. Still 
she endures. The agricultural director comes in. The 
money is recovered. The agricultural director helps to put 
matters right. The peasants listen to his words. Martha’s 
face, with its high cheek-bones, is 5 lit up with joy; the grey, 
slanting eyes are radiant. 

The simplicity and readiness with which Martha adapts 
herself to the required mood effaces with suspicious ease all 
the distinctions between an illiterate hired worker and a pro- 
fessional film actress. Fortunately for the latter, the laurels 
of the cinema are without interest for Martha. She is back 
_ in her village, and it is doubtful whether the walls of our 
cinema studios will ever see her again. She has even refused 
a position as work-woman at the Kino factory. 

And one more interesting fact. It often happens that actors 
meet one another again. After many years they suddenly 
come across one another somewhere or other. They meet 
behind the scenes to have a chat and exchange reminiscences 

-.« Martha, too, experienced a reunion of this kind. It was 
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with the bullock, Fomka, the hero of The General Line. 
Martha reared Fomka as a calf at the soviet farm at Kon- 
stantinovka, and received a medal for him. And then, after 
four years, she met him in the film-photographs in the 
province at Riazan, where Fomka was serving in the soviet 
farm as a model breeder. 

In The General Line Martha and Fomka contend with equal 
rights on behalf of communism and ‘of the new man. 
P. ATTASHEVA. 


CENSORSHIP FRANCE 


A common fault for the foreigner is to imagine that France, 
a free country, has freedom in all its domains. This is to be 
explained, perhaps, by a looking backward, a remembrance 
that the Great Revolution took place in France, and that ever 
since the French people have enjoyed an absolute sovereignty. 

Alas, nothing is less true! The censorship repulsed 
victoriously in literature and the other arts, repulsed also in 
the Press, rebounds with a fanaticism which could well be 
employed elsewhere, on the cinema. 

The cinema, being the last born, suffers terribly on this 
very account. It is not good enough, one must think that 
an-almost complete misunderstanding of its functions on the 
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part of the producers should complicate its already difficult 
life. And each time a director tries to escape from an ever- 
present banality, the censors hurl themselves appa his work 
and cut at random. 

_ What do they cut ? Everything that they consider sub- 
versive. . That is to say, everything that might teach to the 
multitudes of cinema goers what they prefer to remain hidden. 
Everything that seems immoral. Meaning that one must not — 
teach the cinema amateurs that there are cases where a man 
loves a woman even if he is not married to her; that there are 
thieves that the police sometimes don’t catch; that there are 
beings who give themselves to vices such as morphinomania, 
cocainomania, etc. The people are supposed to know noth- 
ing. This is most agreeable to the detainers, to be able to 
leave them in this state, avoiding thus protest or revolt. 

In France nothing is feared as much as the Russian films. 
The Soviets represent to the French censors the perfect 
incarnation of every conceivable vice. And they have dis- 
covered the neat solution of quite simply forbidding all 
Russian films, on the pretext that they do so because, in terms 
of the contingent, the Russians do not take any French films, 
therefore theirs cannot be allowed on the screens of France. 

The case of Les Nouveaux Messieurs is typical. Feyder 
allowed himself to ridicule the politicians, and to reveal their 
lusts. Could there be a greater crime? The censors, 
obedient to government directions, forbade it. I learn now 
that the ban is to be lifted. And I regret it sincerely. Why? 
Because this interdiction, which made even the most sub- 
- missive spirits rebel, might have brought about a blessed 
event—the disappearance of censorship. 
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It is for this that we must work. It is not enough that such 
paltriness should be broadened to a state of wider indulgence. 
We have the right to demand the total banishment of the 
institution. We do not need a tutor who, worthy official, 
thinking only of earning his living, has no personal ideas, 
and has nothing to do except obey orders. We are already 
adult enough to reject for ourselves what we consider unsuit- 
able. If in all other realms of thought free expression is 
possible, why should the cinema alone be not? 


Because children might see films which might perhaps 
hase a bad influence upon:them? I do not think that this 
pretext is justified. Bad films perhaps do impress children 
in an. undesirable way. But it is exactly here where. the 
misunderstanding occurs. The censors and ourselves have 
vastly different conceptions of the good and bad film. We 


consider that a film with Huguette Deflos is a bad film; this 


woman, with her bad acting, would leave any child with a 
regrettable memory. _ His spirit might well be. vitiated by the 
strutting of Jean Angelo, by the films of M. Perret. These | 
things are bad cinema, it being. understood that they give to a 
childish sensibility a completely false notion of life and beauty 
and ideas. - The young person impressed with this trans- 
position of life would be led assuredly into false ways. But 
such films are never censored. They are not found to be 
subversive. | 


And now. Why not change this method, why, bader the 
pretext of the protection of children, forbid us to see a 
cinematographic work of value? One no longer puts, so far 
as I am aware, all books into the hands of immature spirits. 
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It is we who are guilty of this state of affairs. The feeble- 
ness of some, the unwillingness of others, are the causes. 
The Free (?) Press does not dare utter a word, the influential 
people devote their energy to their own very personal affairs, 
and so it goes on. Celebrated authors with a voice that would 
be heard fail completely to interest themselves; it does not 
encroach on their interests, so why make efforts? Youth 
spends its energy in ridiculous bickerings, and its initiative 
goes in the fray. 

It is necessary that the directors of the whole world rally 
to fight the horrible pest. One forgets too often that they 
do not know what happens to their films in foreign countries. 
If an association were formed it would have representatives 
in every country to disclose the abuse of films by the censor- 
ships, and perhaps by this means enough indignation would 
be roused to cause the total disappearance of its abominable 
guardianship. But even so, we have still to fear the weakness 
of those interested. If people say they do not see the use of 
protesting against the interdiction in block of Russian films 
in France, one can only feel an immeasurable sadness. For 
men of worth have said it, and they have not.the right-to be 
so shabby. I give this instance because it is a symptomatic 
one, and proves how little anybody has understood what is 
the matter. 

- Censorship, especially i in the way it is executed, is worthless 
and not compatible with human right. There is but one thing 
in the whole of the sorry affair which is, in spite of everything, 
agreeable for us. And that is that so tyrannous a measure 
proves that the cinema is feared, and its power recognised. 
And one may rejoice on this account. For only the strong are 
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feared in a world of weaklings, only intellect shunned in a 
world of stupidity. The day will come—and it is:nearer than 
we think—when, thanks to the cinema, the whole human race 
will be able to realise its forces. The screen then will be able 
to give us the satisfaction and joy to which we have a right, 
and which are the very raison d’étre for its existence. In 
that day the censorship may well tremble before the cinema, 
as we now do before a good film that is mutilated or banned. 

JEAN LENAUER. 


A LETTER ON CENSORSHIP 


Berlin. Mid-January. 
DEAR Mr. MACPHERSON, 

You wrote to me over four weeks ago that the February 
issue of Close Up would.be mainly a censorship: protest 
number. Iam not surprised that we are sometimes forced to 
make some stand against it. Such a time seems to have 
atrived again. In England, France and Germany also, the 
censors of late have acted in a way that seems ridiculous; at 
any rate conspicuous. In England, France and Germany 
also, there is a growth of demonstrations to bring to light the 
mistakes of practical censorship in particular, and in general 
the unworthiness of the very theory of censorship. 
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Close Up must not be behind-hand there. You had asked 

me previously, dear Mr. Macpherson, to induce some German 
authorities to state their views on the question. 
_ But I have always had a decided aversion to such earnestly 
intended investigations, having had too much opportunity to 
see how questions asked in this way are answered. The 
greater part of the persons sit down at the last possible 
moment to get rid of the problem with a few meaningless 
phrases. The minority on the other side think so much about 
it that their sentences become lifeless formulas. Actually 
they had to be asked orally, and briskly, asked so as to give 
an immediate answer. 

There would be no harm in trying this once, was what I 
thought, and I made up my mind to make use of the oppor- 
tunity offered by the Berlin Film Press reception, which took 
place on December the thirty-first. I hoped to meet there all 
those who would be most concerned with my enquiry. And I 
did meet them. Rather astonished by the sudden attack—for 
my earnest queries must have seemed like that—so out of 
keeping with the character of the feast! However, they 
answered. Somewhat alarmed, and hesitant in the begin- 
ning, then more interested, and evidently with conviction at 
the end. But the answers were by no means so to the point 
as either one of us might wish. You will be able to judge at 
once : 

I sat down firstly at the table of Lupu Pick. You will 
certainly agree that Mr. Pick, being not only the official 
President of the ‘* Dachorganisation der filmschaffenden 
Kiinstler Deutschlands’’, but also in himself one of the 
sharpest minds in questions of German film art, is eminently 
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suited to give his viewpoint of the question. This is approxi- 
mately what he told me. ‘I myself have had almost no 
disagreeable experiences with the censorship. Only once it 
happened that one of my older films—after having run already 
for two years—was forbidden by the German authorities on 
account of nominal religious offences. But this prohibition 
f has since been abandoned. If I am lacking in such experi- 
4 ences it may be because I myself have always applied my own 
| special censorship. One more severe, perhaps, than any 
q official censorship could be. I also could not support the 
y refusal of official censorship on principle without making some 
reservations. It seems to me that every State has the right 


i sion that everything can be shown, if it is only shown in the 
| form of parallels. Genuine art, therefore, need be afraid 


; to defend its elementary principles of existence. In what 
i} form this should take effect in practice is too invotved a subject 
i} to be able to be discussed across the table. . . 

i. I met Carl Grune i in the hall, who—if I remember rightly— 
iF said this: _ 

Once they wanted to forbid my film Eifersucht J ealousy). 
1h I went myself to the censors and discussed the matter in front 
| of them, explaining what the tendencies were meant to show. 
if The gentlemen perceived and understood, and the prohibition 
ik was not carried through. But for this single event I have 
k had no dispute with censorship, and have the general impres- 


only on rare occasions. In spite of this I perceive censorship 
it aS a disparaging slander of artists and their public.’ It has 
if descended from a time we have outgrown. 1914-18 i is behind 
us. It-was then that we came of age.”’ OEY 
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The words of both these gentlemen sketched, in their 
reserve, the gist of the opinions I heard, and remained char- 
acteristic, though I asked many others. Not only directors, 
but authors, cameramen, architects, actors, actresses and 
journalists ; the latter of which were always ready with curious 
stories, relating from this or that event, when photos or titles 
were forbidden... Because of trifles developing from trifles, 
censorship’s authority was damaged through its prohibitions 
far more than the trifles could have injured the complex which 
it had supposed to be in danger. 


These instances could not be used as arguments against 
censorship in general. As a conclusion of the results given 
by the answers it seems to be obvious that there are few 
relations to be derived from individual cases which affect a 
summing up. It transpired that the individual occurrence of 
sincere artistic film productions—I emphasise sincere artistic 
film productions—being sacrificed to censorship are scarcely 
to be found in the history of German cinematography. 


What German censors have protested against until now has 

been more often double-meaning, not only of tendency and 
content, but especially of quality. _ I must repeat, indeed, 
that these circumstances refer only to Germany, as I am not 
sufficiently aware of corresponding circumstances in other 
Western countries. 


In spite of this I think I am authorised to renseradiise what I 
have already stated as follows : 


Censorship—a mediaeval thing. It is an anachronistic 
surveillance, a limitation to the creation of any spiritual art. 
It means not only by its facts and circumstances a clipping of 
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the wings that are given to the pioneers of a cultural develop- 
ment, but already, a priori, acts as an unconscious hindrance 
to their going ahead. . 

But ! 

Have we the sli to speak truly and without reservations 
of ** spiritual and artistic creations ’’, to talk about “* the 


wings of the pioneers of cultural development ’’, when we 
allude to the film of to-day ? 


Do we not know very well that all these things refer to but 
a modest percentage of the products of film industry, whose 
ambitions are above all commercial ones. . 

One can well speak on occasions of the problems arising 
from censorship in the various branches of the commercial 
side of the cinema; of the ideal task of the cinema, and of the 
anti-ideal nature of the official perceptions. 

- Between the periods of such debates—at the Board of 
Directors, in the plans of the production chiefs, in the midst 
of the studio sets, in the cutting room and after the premiere— 
one incessantly hears the fact emphasised that the main object 


of every film is to check in at the pay desk. 


The misgivings among official circles are therefore not to 
be denied; namely, that the motives of the commercial film 
producers with twenty-five years at most of professional his- 


- tory, cannot guarantee any such thing as a standard—would 
‘not, by any means, stay within those limits: which must be 


considered as absolutely binding om the poe of public 
interest. | 


To give an 1918 did 
away with all censorship regulations instituted by the Kaiser, 
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Among these were naturally film restrictions. There followed 
a short period during which anything was permitted. A 
period of so-called ‘‘ sex-enlightenment’’ films. These were 
films that put sex drastically in the foreground under the 
pretence of instruction. Of course, such years, immediately © 
following the War, were an abnormal period. A period of 
complete reaction against the preceding era of militaristic 
drill and bureaucracy. A time of general licence. One could 
not expect any anachronistic morality from the film industry 
of the day. In spite of this it is true that many groups in 
Germany inexorably remember this as an argument against 
liberation of the film from censorship. 

And among these people are some who are not far removed 
from the film world: ‘They consider that censorship does not 


work against industry, but protects films from what the 
industry would make of them. 
Resumé. 


If films were wnmingled, an art solely, then censorship 
should be categorically refused. But in circumstances as 
they are, an industrial censorship ‘is to be excused. 

In any event, it is time to say by whom and in what manner 
this censorship should be applied. It is, of course, barely 
possible to present a satisfactory fundamental plan in this 
space. It is perhaps sufficient to mention only the fact that 
in various countries examples have already been given of how 
censorship should not be applied. 

If there has to be censorship, it must be free, as far as 
is possible, from bureaucracy. Film censorship can only be 
a censorship of professionals. Professionals in the sense of 
creative artists, active critics, so to speak, who, without being 
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censors of taste, at the same time are able to guarantee a 
modern freedom of thought. , 
It may be that my letter does not give you, dear Mr. 
Macpherson (for I am at the end of it), what you desired, but 
at least it does contain the firm opinion of 
Yours very truly, 
ANDOR KRASZNA-KRAUSZ. 


THE THINGS THEY DO 


G. Ww. Pabst made a film about psychoanalysis. What, 
asked Wardour Street, is psychoanalysis? No definite 
answer could be given, but the general feeling was that it must 
be something terribly remote; and the very best men of 
Wardour Street ought to be called in to deal with it, 

Thanks to the very best men of Wardour Street, the public 
is familiar with half of the story; with the half that tells of 
the husband who cut his wife’s neck with a razor when a 
woman was being murdered with a razor in the house next 
door. A coincidence which had a remarkable effect on the 


man. With the arrival of a cousin from India, of whom he 


had been jealous since childhood, he developed homicidal 
tendencies. . . | 
The man goes to a café. He is terribly agitated. When 


he leaves he forgets the keys of his house, but his vis-a-vis 
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follows him, and returns them to the man, who stutters 
frightened thanks. 

“You must have some reason for not wanting to go home.”’ 

‘* How do you know ?”’ the man demands. 

That,’’ says the other, is my profession.”’ 

The same night the man tries to kill his wife. He is 
horrified at himself, for he loves her. In his misery he 
remembers that there is one man who may be able to help 
him, the psychoanalyst of the coffee shop. 

How the very best men of Wardour Street were shocked ! 
A physician. ... picking up his clients in a coffee shop... 
my dear sir, it is not dignified, it’s not done! So they cut out 
the coffee shop sequence, and made the wife tell her husband 
about the psychoanalyst in a title. 

They are not always in such dignified mood, sometimes 
they are quite frivolous; they built the New Gallery Cinema 
and forgot the projection box. As an afterthought a hole had 
to be bored in the roof and the projestion box inserted at a 
vertiginous angle. 

I had hoped that they were not so powerful i in Berlin, but I 
found that they had cut out the abortionist sequence from Bed 
and Sofa. When I arrived in Berlin they were advertising a 
film called The Marquis d’Eon, when I left they were adver- 
tising The Spy of Madame POOROEOM 3 the same film but 
clever business. 

So Berlin, the most enlightened film city, is not free from 
their influence; they run Wardour Street; they overrun 
America. 

Is this to be an article in ninéteen hundred and twenty nine 
onthe moguls of the moving picture industry? Haven't we 
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heard, and heard? Yes; but what have we done? The 
public laughs when it sees the front rows of soldiers ina scene 
from Ben Hur rise to cheer, while the painted back rows 
remain firmly seated in their painted chairs: The public 
writes to the paper when it sees a roaring fire burning in the 
grate and the French windows flung wide open, as they were 
in The Physician. Spontaneous laughter can be the best 
destructive criticism, and producers are taken to task when 
the letters are published in the movie: magazines under the 
heading, Little Things that Spoil Big Pictures! But nobody 
laughs at them, nobody writes to. the fan poms blaming 
them. 

Are the public i in by seriousness? And 
do they take themselves seriously to-day; they arrange for 
arty angles in their pictures.....Rasputin’s Love Affairs is full 
of shots through arms and over shoulders, when the owners 
of the arms and shoulders have to keep so still or they would 
hide the face of the artist being photographed. In the same 
film there is a shot from the top of the studio looking down 


on a group of men round a table; a shot that immediately 


makes you conscious of a set, as the camera is so obviously 


outside it. .They spoilt quite a good picture like Feme by 


writing the titles in irregular.Gothic letters sprawling across 
the screen; the eye was distracted instead of being rested as 
it is by the formal title. A recent American ‘* arty ’’ film 
iad three flash-backs after titles, which can never be anything 
but illustrations of the words. They thought that the boxing 
cabaret in The Spy was the height of originality. “They were 
delighted because the newspapers in Verdun that the old 
peasant sells to the troops outside the citadel were ** actual 
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- papers which were on sale in Verdun during battle ’’. (Oh, 
what a lot of difference that touch of reality makes on =e 
screen !). They adore vignettes ! 

Vignetting at the corner of a picture may be settnibve if 
it is very, very faint; for the eye sees in an oval shape rather 
than oblong, but the heavy serie frame that they think so 
arty is calamitous. 

I hate them most when they 2 are trying to be arty. A few 

may be deceived by their change of outlook, whereas it was 
the completely sexy and “‘ ity ’’ outlook; to-day they like to 
make films with Jannings, but they are still being actuated by 
the box office. They find that the superiority complex is an 
excellent thing to pander to, and they instruct Jannings to be 
twice as slow in crossing a room. Their outlook may have 
changed, but they are the same, only a little less sincere than 
in the days of bathing comedies. : " 
_. About two years ago a film was being cast in which there 
was a lecture hall scene. The casting director filled the hall 
with the prettiest girls and handsomest men that he. could 
find, not at all the sort of people who would attend a lecture 
on: the evils of alcohol. If the picture were being cast to-day 
the hall would be filled with types and the director would 
shoot the scene from the top of the roof or between the 
lecturer’s legs. 

The synopsis given away at the trade-show of Exiled was 
decorated with a most beautiful still; a long, straight road 
full of puddles with nothing to reflect except storm clouds, 
and two silver birches in the foreground swept into desolate 
pattern by the dreary wind. The synopsis told us that 
_Mady Christians featured in the film, but it did not tell us 
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who directed the picture, or who was.the cameraman. They 
had no interest in..who had, composed,the lovely picture of 
the countryside, with its splendid impression of vastness. | 
There is a much-quoted scene at the beginning of Exiled 
when the daughter, who had been. deserted with her father in 
the palace,, walks down the immense. stairway. into the 
servants’ hall, more as a gesture to prove to herself that she 
is.not afraid than to discover why the bells are unanswered. 
The hall, with its gigantic pillars and atmosphere of pomp, 
emphasizes, almost painfully, the loneliness of father and 
daughter. Why did it never occur.to them that we sk 1d 

want to know the name of the.man who built that set: 
They are-not really interested in art.. If you want further 

proof go to “‘ see.and hear ’’ some of their talkies. 
Who are. they? I mean the men-who influence the 
‘“‘industry ’’, the type of film. made-and sold. While they 
are in power it is an. obligation to remind the public from 
time to time of the kind of men ‘that they allow to rule, till 
they become so tired. of being told about them that they 
express their indignation. through boycottes and letters of 
indignation to the local exhibitor, and filling up the forms at ' 
the back of Close Up, . 
O. B. . 
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LA CENSURE . . RONGEUR DE 
| FILMS 


IL n’est point d’ouvrage si accompli qui 
ne fondit tout entier au milieu de la 
critique si son auteur voulait en croire.. 
tous les censeurs qui 6tent chacun |. °' 
V’endroit qui leur plait le moins.. 


Bouyire: 


Censure! Le mot Soul. -déja, nous. est antipathique, au 
propre et au figuré n’est-il pas analogue 4 ‘‘ sangsue’’”! 
Mais ne jouons pas sur les mots et voyons un peu quel est le 
role de la censure en Suisse, comment nos autorités compren- 
nént ce rdle et ce qu’il en résulte pour nous, cinéphiles. 

Les départements cantonaux de justice et police sont 
chargés d’appliquer un petit article de loi qui interdit en 
substance toutes publications, représentations ou manifesta- 
tions susceptibles de troubler l’ordre public, de porter 
atteinte 4 la moralité et de suggérer des actes délictueux. .Un 
tel programme répond certainement aux exigences de tout 


gouvernement sérieux et nous ne saurions le CERNE en quoi 
que ce soit. 
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Reste l’application. Chaque canton organise sa commis- 
sion de censure comme il l’entend, mais celle-ci doit 
comprendre un ou plusieurs fonctionnaires; elle peut 
s’adjoindre quelques personnalités du monde artistique ou 
des membres du corps enseignant. II est aisé de comprendre 
que lorsque ses décisions n’émanent que de représentants de 
l’Etat, la. question de compétence se pose tout aussitét, 
surtout dans le domaine du cinéma. La valeur artistique d’un 


film peut échapper facilement aux 7 d'un “ rond de cuir ’ 
si important soit-il. 


La censure, en Suisse « comme ailleurs, nous le supposons, 
obéit tout naturellement aux idées du Pouvoir, aux influences 
religieuses.. du. milieu. Chaque canton la comprend a sa 
facon, l’applique comme il lui sied. On éliminera d’un film, 
tour 4 tour, le bleu, le rouge ou le noir suivant ses préférences, 
ou l’on repoussera simplement la bande en entier avec tout 
son lot d’images. Nous manquons volontiers de génie, en 
Suisse, et cette constatation s’applique a tous les arts. L’on 
a bien, un peu partout, une dose honnéte d’intelligence,: 
beaucoup de sens pratique, mais la pensée n’ose depasser une. 
altitude moyenne au-dela de laquelle on ne rencontre plus. 
d’approbation. Les idées sont de bonne qualité, les — 
principes solides, et les préjugés de méme. - L’on se défie 
encore un peu de tout ce qui est étranger, par ci par 1a, et le 


cinéma apparait comme une invention tellement libre qu’on ne 


saurait trop en surveiller Vinfluence. Il ne faut rien 
révolutionner chez nous, 1’évolution: des’ esprits doit se 


poursuivre lentement, analogue en cela a la’ marche de nos’ 
glaciers. 
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Il serait injuste cependant de ne pas fairé quelques dis- 
tinctions entre les cantons et de les placer tous sur un méme 
niveau, A cet égard. Si le Valais, Fribourg, et quelques 
autres, ont encore une censure quasi moyenndgeuse, Zurich, 
Bale, Berne, Vaud, Genéve, en particulier, tiennent beaucoup 
mieux compte du progrés. 

A Genéve, cependant, ot les passions politiques sont assez 
violentes et les manifestations faciles, la censure éprouve une 
aversion toute particuliére pour les films soviétiques. Ils 
contiendraient, d’aprés elle, les germes les plus dangereux 
pour la société. Alors que La Mére de Pudowkin, Potemkin 
et d’autres films russes sont venus animer les écrans de 
plusieurs villes suisses, Genéve n’en a point voulu entendre 
parler, méme en séance privée. Ce sont 1a productions ten- 
dancieuses susceptibles de ** brasser le sang ’* des pauvres 
spectateurs. Hélas! Ne venons-nous pas d’apprendre que 
Guillaume Tell a réveillé l’ardeur des autonomistes alsaciens. 
Qui aurait donc soupcgonné de cette vilenie notre brave 
révolutionnaire! La censure théatrale fera bien de veiller 
désormais a cette évocation gioraene de notre histoire, il y'va 
de l’ordre public. 

Rendons a César, toutefois, ce qui lui appartient. La 
censure avait autorisé en son temps la présentation de 
Potemkin, qui fut annoncé par un cinéma de notre ville. Mais 
Genéve compte. un ardent adversaire du régime bolchéviste, 
membre influent d’une ligue dirigée contre les soviets, et le 
directeur du cinéma en question recut l|’aimable avertissement 
que, s'il donnait suite 4 son intention de projeter Potemkin 
son établissement subirait de sérieux dégats. Soucieux de 
ses intéréts, et pour ne pas laisser saccager son mobilier, 
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notre. directeur, préféra renvoyer Potemkin! La, certains 

éléments de la population genevoise, plus royalistes que le roi, 

montrérent le chemin a la censure, qui, dés lors, s’y engagea 

résolument, ce pourquoi on ne saurait trop lui en vouloir s ‘il 
n’était question que de politique. 

Close Up accordant une attention particuliére aux efforts 
remarquables du cinéma russe d’aprés-guerre, parait avoir, 
aux yeux d’un critique genevois ** le culte du fruit défendu ”’ 
Il y a donc un fruit défendu en principe, qui est le film russe, 
et, d’autres fruits auxquels,chacun peut goiter, qui sont tous 
les autres films? Bizarre! Comme Voltaire l’avait déja 
remarqué: ‘‘ On ne se déchaine contre le médiocre et le plat 
en aucun genre’’, Et s’il était vrai que Close Up n/ait 
d’intérét que pour ‘des films défendus, nous aurions presque 
déja la certitude de ne point perdre notre temps. 

Terminons par une suggestion. Comme nous savons fort 
bien. que nous ne pouvons supprimer encore la censure du. 
moment que les citoyens admettent sa tutelle, peut-étre 
pourrions-nous espérer qu’elle veuille bien porter son examen > 


également: sur’ la ‘‘ qualité’’ des productions | cinémato- 


graphiques et, de temps a autre, songer a écarter de la cifcu- 

lation les innombrables niaiseries dont elle est’ encombrée. 

Si l’on admet que le public doive étre protégé contre un em- 

poisonnement éventuel, l’on peut trouver bon également mee 

ne soit pan chlorofarme outre mesure. | 
FREDDY CHEVALLEY 
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LANDSEER’S LIONS AND KATE 
GREENAWAY 


The primary reason for the abolition of the censorship is 
that there is no justification for its existence. 
- Jt has served the vested interests as a cloak under which 
they could conceal their suppression of anything which 
endangered the safety and continuance of their domination. 
It suppresses Potemkin and Mother, but encourages 
Tempest and The Red Flame. It prohibits history, . but 
condones libellous parody. It bans scientific documentation 
like Cosmos and Mechanics of the Brain, and denies that it 
wishes to stultify the spread of knowledge. It emasculates 
the work of Pabst on the grounds of immorality, and passes 
pornography from Hollywood and Berlin. It tears gaps from 
Jeanne Ney and Crise, and gives a blessing to What Women 
Did For Me, Crazy Mazie, and professes to stand for culture. 
It works on behalf of an ecclesiastical morality in a country 
where the vast majority of the population never go to church. 
It places its executive functions in the hands of people who 
are expressive of an effete and discredited era, and who 
present irrefutable evidence that their political, social and 
zesthetic philosophies are completely out of tune with both 
the majority of the people and the:Twentieth Century. 
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It is illogical, prejudiced and hypocritical, and even though 
it worked from a mandate would not inspire confidence. 

Landseer’s Lions and Kate Greenaway controlling the art 
of an era of Picasso and Gertrude Stein. Samuel Smiles and 
Machiavelli governing Nietszche and Lenin. 

Luckily, its life is limited. ; 
HENRY Doss. 


COMMENT AND REVIEW 


Fitm Curiosities—No. 2, 

En Rade...’ | 
Produced by Atberto Cavalcant. 
Photographed by Jimmy Rodgers. 

What right have I to include this film in a series devoted 
to curiosities? Lines must be written first to explain. This 
film, with its nostalgia of a great port, with its longing for 
far-off lands, is in no way a highbrow picture; it is not a 
record of things happening to actors, but of thoughts occur- 
ring to people, but such simple people that any audience would 
understand. It could easily be exhibited in England, but 
Wardour Street has chosen to turn this film. into a curiosity, 
and those who wish to see it must wait for a revival at some 
obscure Paris cinema, or persuade the film’s sponsors to run 
it through in a private projection room. — 
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The scenario tells of a little servant (Catherine Hessling) 
who works in a cheap sailors’ tavern.. A preposterously 
muscular arm thrust through the service opening from the 
kitchen symbolises the tyranny of the cook. Catherine 
Hessling’s blue eyes hardly register and they add an elfin 
touch to her face. Her slouchy walk, that is generally: so 
artificial, is just the kind of walk that such a servant might 
assume after ‘seeing Greta Garbo on the pictures. Her 
fluttering mannerisms might easily be the result of nervous- 
ness and the Garbo complex. 


A young sailor (George’s Charlia) falls in love with this 
grotesque little creature. Unknown to his mother (Nathalie 
Lissenko) the boy collects money and clothes, and after several 
embarrassed meetings with the girl he proposes to her that 
they should go together somewhere far away, some foreign 
land. She is delighted beyond words, her buoyant walk is 
like that of Charlie Chaplin. She tosses a cake of soap from 
hand to hand as’she cleans the floors. ; | 


Everything is arranged, but meanwhile the mother 
discovers the boy’s hidden bag. The day before their ship 
sails the boy calls on the girl. He makes love to her. She 
acquiesces. It becomes more passionate. She is frightened. 
The lust in his eyes reminds her of certain glances of cus- 
tomers; Chinese, half-castes, Ethiopians, dock-side bullies. 
She pushes him from her. She cries. She never wants to 
see him again. 


The boy returns to tries not to her. 
pleased surprise; everything must .be as. before. Supper. is 
ready, but the boy is lying on his bed crying out his heart...., 
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Camera angles are chosen with skill, often the shots are 
very nearly freakish as those taken under the prow of a fore- 
ground vessel; yet: the feeling. of ships is so predominant 
throughtout the picture that one: cannot really: object to this 
novel frame. The romance of the boy and girl is: the best 
thing of its kind on the screen; the delicacy and charm is 
astounding. 

‘OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


MIDNIGHT MATINEE. 


We went .to the midnight showing of Thou Shalt Not 
(Therese Raquin) at the Shaftesbury .Avenue. Pavilion, 
because it was-suggested to us that we should go. We are 
doubtful if the time of showing adds to the interest of the 
film; it is rather the coffee-stall that becomes exceptionally 
attractive when we turned out of a warm cinema at two o'clock 
in.the morning. 

. Jacques Feyder’ s production i is, however, a film that can be — 
seen at any hour : it is such a triumphant demonstration that 
thought is far more cinematic than Fairbank acrobatic. Gina 
Manes, who is inspired, if ever that word may be permitted, 
looks at her wretched husband dislodging a troublesome piece 
of food from between his teeth with his finger nail. That, 
too, is'thought rather than action, it is the sort of thing that 
she would visualize him even if his hands were 
innocently occupied. 
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The shadows draw in, the pool ripples outward where the 
body falls (but only in retrempeeson), and the woman and her 
lover learn hatred. 

The man bears a scar in his neck, where the husband 
scratched, catlike and frantic. On his knees before the 
woman, and hysterically pulling off his collar, he calls out 
that he is branded with the mark of Cain. The woman 
fiercely bites. 

When we are shown such. truth the cinema is worth 
day or night. 


NOTE ON THE MAGIC CLOCK. 


The purchaser has been generally warned, by a slip 
gummed to the cover, that Close Up contains NO GOSSIP, 
but I feel constrained to repeat a little anecdote which i is both 
enlightening and true. 

Scene: Rialto during an afternoon projection of The Magic 
Clock. Two elderly ladies arrive encumbered with parcels. 
A great deal of groping under seats. : 

First old lady: ‘‘ Whatever is this ?’’ 

Second old lady: ‘* Oh, you know, that sort of thing.’’ 

First old lady: ‘‘ What sort of thing, dear ?”’ | 

Second old lady (furiously occupied with slipping parcels) : 
‘* You know that sort of thing.”’ 

First old lady (almost i in tears) : “But I don’t t, dear. What 
sort of thing ?’’ 
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Second old lady : ‘‘ That fairy tale sort of thing.’’ 
Long Pause. | 
First old lady (plaintively) : ‘* Looks like sort of waxworks 


to me!”’ 


How tired I am of saying it, but The Magic Clock is not 


true cinema; there is no reason, however, why it should not 
belong to one of the new dynamic arts, as opposed to the old 
plastic arts, of which the cinema is the greatest. 

There are graceful moments; an élf-like creature who lives 
under the water, and has flat feet and wicked eves; a tailed 
goblin who paints the butterflies; toadstools which politely — 
remove their super-bowler hats when the princess passes; and 
lovely flowers that beckon and bow. Comedy, too, is to be 
found in the first half; the brave knights, the languishing 
princess, the fearsome dragon, the strangely robed astrolo- 
gers, all are very cunning properties. 

Mr. Starewitch is to be congratulated, and perhaps he has 
indicated the development of dynamic sculpture as the car- 
toons have indicated the way of dynamic drawing. 
O. B.. 


OPEN LETTER FROM U:S:S.R. 


In the periodical Film-Kurier of the 10th November of the 


sant year, in the periodical Montag-Morgen of the 12th 


November of the past year, and in one of the last numbers of 
Film-Technik, in the appreciation of the picture A Shanghai 
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Document, the name of a certain Mr. Lienhard is mentioned 


in such a way as to convey the i impression that Mr. Lienhard a 
constructed the said picture. a 
In this connection, | have to bring to your notice that I, 
Yakov Moiseivitch Bliokh, author and regisseur of the picture 
A Shanghai Document, protest against this method of 
appropriating the results of my labour, Mr. Lienhard’s 


connection with which is entirely unknown to me. 4 
1 beg that this letter may be reproduced in all newspapers uf 
and periodicals. | 


Y.M. 


WHAT THE AMATEURS ARE DOING. 


The Man Who Came. 


Written and produced by the ‘‘ Cinimpressionists,” a 
group of the Amateur Cippcaingrapiery Association 
of London in 1928. 


This Film, representing a fragment of life, was produced 
on Pathe 9.5 film at a total cost of under £2. (A record for 
low cost?) The set which represents the interior of a sitting 
room is believed to be one of the first serious amateur at- 
tempts at building an interior set in an exterior location. 

With a defined set of unconventional theories concerning \ 
cinematic art, and perhaps influenced somewhat by pages | 
65, 85 and 88 of Mr. Eric Elliott’s book, the Anatomy of 
Motion Picture Art, the Cinimpressionists commenced the 
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film, The Man Who Came, with a detailed scenario written 


by their producer. 


The film lasts approximately fifteen minutes, and repre- 
sents continuous time without a break or lapse, and is a 


modern. representation of the eternal “ Eternal Triangle £3 
theme. 


H. D., in her admirable article ‘‘ Restraint ”’ in the August, 
1927, Close Up, stressed the point that simplicity in film art 
would lead to more than would exaggerated and unreal 
grandeur; consequently The Man Who Came contains only 
three characters and one scene, that of a simple sitting room, 
which seem quite in relation with the comparative shortness 
of the action, and the smallness of the actual film stock. The 
set was built to form two walls of this room, and the action 
takes place within one corner. 


The story is simple. A man, John Greyam, and a woman, 
Vera Riler, are making love in the woman’s sitting room— 
they hear footsteps down a passage and separate; a second 


man, Keith Riler, enters the room (his back only is seen) 


and his hand locks the door and pockets the key; they are 
entrapped, (This was. the cinematic method of producing 
an air of solidity in a two walled set). 

Keith approaches. (his back still only is seen), stumbles 
slightly and gropes—he must be blind! Suspiciously his 
hands feel on. the table for definite signs of another man, but 
John is able to remove his hat, and as John is about to remove 
his stick as well, Keith’s hands come over his and ALMOST 
TOUCH THEM, causing them hastily to withdraw, and to 
leave the stick as condemning eyitiance: 
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The piece de resistance next occurs, when the blind man 
gropingly edges John to the corner, where John’s limitations 
of space are made doubly ghastly by tneans of a stationary 
wall behind and a moving hand immediately in front. 


Here was exploited another theory of pictorialism, namely, 
that an important event lasting in reality ten seconds, can be 
shown on the screen for the same length of time as an irrele- 
vant event lasting perhaps five minutes, the exaggerated 
tempo in the first instance being governed not by slow tempo 
in actual acting, but rather by an immense variation and re- 


petition of short shots in quick tempo, which continue the 
action by gradual means. 


_ Although in this film, this very. short action contains about 
eight cuts, a smooth and continuous action was nevertheless 
maintained by the careful welding of each shot into the next. 

The film continues. The blind man lunges out—a sudden 
fight commences-—Keith looks up—the room, from being 


blurred, becomes bright, the sudden shock has a aes him 
his sight. 


This film contained no for, since it. 
a continuous period of time, they. would have been redund- 
ant; however the school that considers that all subtitles: must 
be translated pictorically does:not appear entirely logical, for 
as Mr. Elliott rightly says, ‘‘' The subtitle is visual—and is 
neither a purely prose form, nor a purely literary form.’’ 


Next, the man, now with regained sight, rushes on to the 
lover and pushes him down, gripping his throat so as to 
cause his eyes to close, and signify death. 
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Without a pause, and still in a frenzy, he rushes to his 
wife, whom he has never cast his eyes upon before, and 
bangs her to the ground across the dead man. 

Mr. Macpherson, and Close Up readers, I'can hear and 
can almost see you laughing at this melodramatic action as 
set on paper, but this was never meant for PAPER— it was 
meant and devised for a FILM and was treated accordingly. 

The man roars with hysterical laughter as he sees the 
figures lying prone. 

The shot of the figures was taken almost vertically from 
the top of a short ladder, and although certain onlookers 
considered that a freak shot was being attempted, others fore- 
saw that the shot, if cut in at the precise moment that the 
man looks round at the bodies, would represent on the screen 
a slightly exaggerated picture of what the man was LOOK- 
ING AT; and, as a matter of fact, when this shot was . 
actually projected, some said that it even portrayed what the 
man was. THINKING of. | 

Gradual remorse, an unfruitful attempt to awaken his wife. 
and his departure from the set in a Jenningesque manner 
conclude the film. | 

A suggestion was afterwards made that the man, realising 
what he had done, should have simulated blindness again for 
the rest of his life, but an ending like that, it is felt, would 
have ‘spoilt entirely the simplicity and balance of the’ little 
film, which though perhaps a fragment, does commence with 
an ek and conclude with an exit! 


C. STENHOUSE. 
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A COMMENT. 


On a Thursday night I -was told that the only copy in 
Europe of a certain film was being shown at a cinema in the 
Tottenham Court Road. This proved to be Forbidden 
Paradise, recently revived by Mr. Ogilvie. But in the same 
programme, for the same three days, was Jeanne Ney. The 
prices at this house for this evening’s entertainment varied 
from: fivepence to one and ten, tax included. The place was 


full, the screen small and loose. Jeanne Ney came on last, 


so that a good many of the audience, who were servants, etc., 
had to leave at half-past ten, before it was over. Our Dancing 
Daughters draws ten thousand people a day to the Empire. 


R. H. 


The Love of Zero. 


Robert Florey’s film was shown for probably the first time 
in Europe when the Film Society included it in their pro- 
gramme on January 13th. Its interest is entirely to the eye, 
and would have been more sustained had there been no vestige 
of story to bother about. This story was not worth very 
much, a quaint, formalised concoction that got in the way of 
the images. Many of the images were very charming and 
amusing ; some were definitely helpful. I liked what was 
behind the idea of a man’s face split into two different-sized 
parts, and the film itself was more effective, by which I mean 
less deliberately so, than the stills had led one to expect. The 
_best thing was probably the cutting, for this showed that 


“Mr. Florey had an idea of cinema, whereas mixes and super- — 
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| impositions, however i ingenious, do not necessarily belong to 
the film at all. But it is a pity the film was not genuinely 
abstract. Telling a trite story by peculiar and experimental 


| means is akin to bad architecture, when the outside gives no 
i indication of the interiors. The Love of Zero cannot be 
| 


+ 


4 regarded as very important, but it is a graceful film with a 
L variety of ingenious effects one would like to see better vad, 
i and is encouraged to think one may. 


R. H. 


From the Manager of The Avenue Pavilion, 
if London’s Art Cinema. 


If you should care to add my name to the list of people who 
have a censorship grievance, you may do so. | 

Naturally, the rules of censorship are a greater stumbling- 
block to me than the average cinema theatre, because, un- 
fortunately, the stringent rules of British censorship restrict 
films of Continental origin which are undoubtedly of higher 
intellectual merit, and as I am the only theatre at present 
specialising in this class of film fare, I petanrelly get the 
biggest kicks. 

- You may also add that I, for one, am hopeful of the revising 
censorship rules to. a less unbiased plane, and I would like 
to see Russian, and films of other foreign origin, given 
impartial consideration, and I think the time has arrived when 
London public, at least, should be treated as educated, 
people, and. not like children, 

LESLIE ven, 
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| Ostende, le 13 janvier, 1929. 
MONSIEUR LE DIRECTEUR, 


En réponse a votre lettre du 22 décembre, nous nous 


associons bien volontiers 4 vos protestations contre les abus 
de la censure, 


Il est inconcevable que des messieurs, sous prétexte de 
censure se permettent de tronquer des ceuvres d’art telles que 
Moana ou Metropolis qui constituent un patrimoine mondial, 
et le public, s’il connaissait les coupures qui se pratiquent sous 


couleur de morale ou pour des raisons ssptttati protesterait 
certainement. 


Voici comment se pratique la censure en Belgique. Nous 
avons pensé que si vous ne les connaissiez déja, ces renseigne- 
ments pourront vous intéresser. Ils nous ont été com- 
muniqués par le critique cinégraphique Carl Vincent qui 


publiera incessament dans le Times des details sur le méme 
sujet. 


Iin’ya pas de censure en Belgique. 


. Ceci est le ‘Principe, mais : (A) il existe une ‘‘ Commission 
de contrdle ’’ qui visionne les films que l’on veut montrer aux 
enfants de moins de l6 ans. Elle donne son visa ou le refuse, 
_ ou encore, demande pour le donner que certaines coupures 
soient pratiquées dans le film par le loueur. 


Elle censure uniquement au point de vue moral. 


La commission de contréle est un organisme dépendant du 
Ministére de la Justice. Elle est présidée par un magistrat 
et comporte plusieurs chambres dont des chambres d’appel. 
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Dans chacune’ des. chambres, il y a un représentant de 
l’industrie cinématographique. 

(B) Les Bourgmestres, de par leur droit de police peuvent 

interdire la projection d’un film lorsqu’ils estiment que ce 


film pourrait entrainer des troubles graves et que déja, il lesa 
provoqués. Le bourgmestre étant homme politique. . . 


Le gouvernement, lui, est enti¢rement désarmé. C’est 
ainsi que l’on a pu projeter Dawn malgré,les protestations de 
la légation d’ Allemagne auprés du Ministre des Affaires 
étrangeéres, 

A QOstende, Je bourgmestre, hotninse intelligent, nous a 
autorisé A présenter, en séance strictement privée, le film 
soviétique : Le Cuirasse Potemkine de S. M. Eisenstein, dans 


son intégrité. Le film a surtout été apprécié par notre public 
comme expression d’art nouvelle, 


_ En ce qui concerne les coupures dans les films, elles sont 
tres courantes dans les maisons de location et dans les cinémas. 
Les exploitants ignorent le respect di aux ceuvres d’art. 


Vous voulez bien nous demander quelques renseignements 


sur notre club et notre activité. Notre but: créer un milieu 


sympathique ‘au cinéma intelligent, habituer le public a 
apprécier les bons spectacles pour arriver a permettre aux 
directeurs de cinémas A présenter ces films sans perdre de 
l’argent; provoquer en Belgique la naissance d’une critique 
a la hauteur de sa tache; amener un mouvement de réaction 
contre les superproductions. 


Notre club donne chaque semaine une seule représentation 
privée; fondé en février 1928; il compte 650 membres. Nos 
ressources étant réduites, les maisons de location belges nous 
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cédent leurs films dans de bonnes conditions; plusieurs 
mémes nous prétent leurs films gratuitement en raison de nos 
intentions désintéressées. Parfois, quand la chose est 
possible, nous nous adressons directement aux réalisateurs. 


CLUB DU CINEMA, OSTENDE. 


John Galsworthy’s Escape is being translated into a talk- 
ing picture by Paramount, under the supervision of Basil 


King, the English director, who, has come to ‘Hollywood. for 
the especial 
* * 


Talking and singing pictures in natural colors is a novelty 
now under weigh at M-G-M studios. The first of the series 


will be a musical revue by Gus Edwards, popular as a song 
writer and a vaudeville impressario.. 


HOLLYWOOD NOTES. 


Aimee Semple MacPherson, the spectacular Los Angeles 
evangelist, is shortly to make her cinema debut. Paramount- 
Lasky are sponsoring the event. Incidentally, according to 
report, they are paying the Rev. MacPherson fifty thousand 
dollars for her appearance before the camera and microphone. 
The story for the phonofilm is built about the evangelist and 
her work; and as the difference between theatricalism and her 
particular brand of evangelism is chiefly one of terminology, 
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there is every reason to expect that she will worthily acquit 
herself as a screen actress and contribute to the world a film of 


genuine interest. 
* * 


The Woman Who Needed Killing, a photophone picture, 
is to be Olga Baclanova’s first starring vehicle under the Para- 
mount banner. Apparently her screen voice and accent, 
after a tryout in The Wolf of Wall Street, have fully satisfied 
her employers. She is to be congratulated on her good for- 
tune. The phonofilm, with its exacting demands, has not 
dealt so graciously with other members of the Hollywood 
foreign colony. Rejected and dejected, they are either re- 
turning to their native shores or tarrying on the sidelines in 
the prayerful hope that the talkies may prove to be but a 


The a of the American Negro as an actor is one of 
Hollywood’s latest achievements, and pictures of darky life 
promise to be the next vogue in films. Fox, Universal, 
M-G-M, and Christie Brothers all have a number of such pic- 


- tures under way or scheduled for early production. And in 


this connection Hollywood has made the no less interesting 


discovery that the real Negro when photographed does not 


measure up to the shade of blackness which Al Jolson and > 
other Negro impersonators have established as standard for 

the African race. Accordingly, for the sake of realism, it is 
necessary in many instances to treat the faces of the Negro 


players with lampblack. Otherwise, failing to accord with 


the Al Jolson counterfeit, these darky players might not be 
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accepted by the public for what they are. At all events, 
Hollywood is determined there shall be no mistake about it. 


* & 


Cecil de Mille, ever alive to the wisdom of keeping in touch 
with his public, is offering a thousand dollars for the best idea 
for a talking picture. On several previous occasions he has 
offered a like prize for picture ideas. The Ten Command- 
ments was the result of one of these prize contests. Letters 
submitting suggestions in the present contest are limited under 
the rules to two hundred words. The contest, which closes 
on March 15th, is being conducted under the auspices of the 
Screen Book Magazin, 225, Varick Street, New York, which 
on its own account is oflering: supplemental prizes ageregat- 
ing an additional thousand dollars. ; 


3 Why 2 am I here?’’ replied William J}. Locke to a Holly- 
wood interviewer ; ‘‘ well, I have been asked to write a story 
for Miss Norma Talmadge, for whose magic art I have the 
profoundest admiration. Whether I shall be able to write 
one worthy of her is another matter. But I am fired with one 
insensate ambition. Listen, I pray you: In her last four 
pictures Miss Talmadge has been, in the language of our 
grandmothers, ‘ no better than she ought to be.’ What I 
madly dream of doing is to reform the character of this de- 
lightful and fascinating lady. Will she be grateful ; Quien 


sabe?’’ | | 
* * * 


The Universal Company, after marking time for several 
months, has launched a five-million-dollar talking-picture 
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program. Carl Laemmle, the veteran head of this long- 
established organization, has joined the other Hollywood pro- 
ducers in accepting the inevitability of the phonofilm; and 
the big studio at Universal City, to the north of Hollywood, 
is accordingly now undergoing the many necessary changes 
in equipment and personnel. Among the first of the talkies 
to be produced will be a spectacular historical picture, Erik 
| the Great. It will be made in three language versions— 
English, French, and German. 
: Filmarte, Hollywood’s latest little theatre devoted to the 
specialized showing of art films, has passed into history. This 
is the fourth failure of such a venture within as many years. | 
| It is not that Hollywood lacks appreciation ; but art films con- 
: note Europe and the alien, and Hollywood is contentedly 
q self-satisfied. Moreover, differing uniquely from other 
centres, it is extremely busy with the manufacturing and ad- 
miring its own films. 


& 


| Mautice Chevalier, recently imported. from. Paris by Jesse 

Lasky, will make his first American screen appearance in 
Innocents of Paris, an all-talking film directed by Richard 
Wallace. 


* * 

| : The Bridge of San Luis Rey, now in production at the 
| M-G-M studio, has: an all-foreign cast. Lily Damita, 
ii formerly of the Casinode Paris, has the leading role of 
ta Camila. Uncle Pio is played by the giant Irishman, Ernest 


Torrence, The Mexican seiiorita, Raquel Torres, who .made 
her film debut in White Shadows in the South Seas, is cast 
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as Pepita, The twin brothers of this Spanish American story 


of the 18th century are played by Don Alvarado and Duncan 


Rinaldo.- The director of the picture is Charles Brabin, an 
Englishman. 


Dorothy Arzner is directing Clara Bow in her first talking 
picture, The Wild Party. This, also, is Miss Arzner’s initial 
phonofilm venture. 

* * 

‘As if talking pictures were not in themselves a sufficient 
novelty for the time being, the Fox Company are preparing 
to produce stereoscopic phonofilms. After many years of 
trial and the spending of millions in experimental devices, it 
is now authoritatively declared that the technicians of the Fox 
studio have perfected a screen stereoptican invention which 
is both practical and economical. A sample film of Niagara 
Falls, projected by this process, produces the illusion of the 
great cataract pouring from the screen. Accompanied by 
natural sound, the realistic effect is truly awe-inspiring. 


A FILM IN LAPLAND. 


British Screen Productions sent to Lapland Ben R. Hart 
and St. J. Clowes. Here, 200 miles within the Arctic Zone, 
amidst the snow and ice, they made a five-reel drama with the 
Laps as actors. | 


The average temperature they worked in was 20 to 30 


below zero, so cold that if one spat on the ground it froze 
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immediately. The coldness affected the film and the camera 
to a great extent—the film being extremely brittle and break- 
ing on the slightest excuse. Loading the camera was another 
difficulty, and ‘* As they soon learn by experience ’’, if one 
touched the metal negative box it took the skin off the hand 
in the same way as a burn, and Mr. Clowes’ eye had a bad 
habit of Sticking to the eye-piece. of the camera when he 
focussed-up ”’ 

Collecting the artistes was extremely difficult, as their 
religion forbids them to be filmed. They follow out the 


second, commandment literally—‘‘ Thou shalt not raise up 


graven images *’, Only by conjuring tricks on the part of 
Mr. Hart and the use of Aspirin and pills by Mr. Clowes 
were they prevailed upon to risk eternal perdition for the sake 
of a few crowns... 

For three micathis Messrs. Hart and Clowes lived: in a mud 
hut as Laps; reindeer meat being their only food. 

‘Loading film in such conditions could by no means be called 


_ ideal, especially as Mr. Clowes was usually within 3 feet of 


the open fire which is always burning in the centre of the hut. 
Fortunately, no L.C.C. inspectors were about at the time, or 
they might have thrown a blue fit. 

Collecting their cast after they had won their confidence 
was another difficulty, and the artistes were collected from a 
radius of some hundreds of miles. It was an embarrassing 
moment when Johan Sari, the leading man, was introduced 
to Elizabeth Svani as her husband. In vain he pointed out 
that he already had one wife and he was breaking his religion 
by consenting to being filmed—it was unreasonable to expect 
him to break his religion still: more by taking two wives. 
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Having smoothed that difficulty over, further embarrassment 
was caused when Anders and Enok were presented, to 
Elizabeth Svani as her two bouncing boys. 

_ Having got over these difficulties and more or less settled 
the family in their film hut, the serious business started— 
filming them. Directing them well-nigh drove Mr. Hart to 
despair. He had to do every action needed in the picture 
himself, and if by chance he should scratch his head or wipe 
an icicle from his nose, they would immediately copy him in 
that direction as well. Still, difficulties can be overcome, and 
such minor matters as these were, but whilst one can conquer 
the human‘element, nature stepped in and nearly made these 
young men give up in despair. The days were getting 
shorter and they heard with dismay that within another fort- 
night the land would be in total darkness for six months. 
They had now only three hours of light to work in. Could 
they finish in time? Their artistes were getting restless at 
being so long away from home, and their little boys skied 
off to their mother some 12 to 15 miles away. They were 
brought back. The next day—a snowstorm. The day after 
that—wind, which made it almost impossible to stand up. 
They were feeling hopeless. The difficulties seemed in- 
surmountable, but they persuaded, bullied and cajoled their 
attistes and with great good luck the following days were 
comparatively fine and they turned their last foot of film on 
the last day it was practical to shoot. They shot the last 
weeps with one hour of daylight remaining to them. 


(See photograph . in this issue.) 
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Close Up is wondering if there will be a sort of Fritz Lang 
repetition of the Arcos raid in Territet, and whether our chaste 
lakeside streets will be filled with poison gas and bursting 
bombs. It seems, from the Daily Express of January 15th, 
that there is a “* pro-Russia propagandist organization 
operating from Territet, in Switzerland, to remove the ban 
imposed by the Government and the British Board of Film 
Censors on about forty Russian propagandist films. now in 
cold storage in this country ”’ 


It seems that this egregrious band are sending round 
circulars demanding the release of these inflammatory films, 
together with a petition form that people and their friends 
are asked to sign. Not only, says the Express, do the foreign 
sponsors of this movement hope to obtain release of these 
films by means of this petition, but also ‘‘ a large rebate on 
the Customs duties ” 


It is further the correspondent writes, in 
the event of a change in the Government following the next 


General Election, the ban on Russian films may, in ane case, 
be removed. 


‘“ Russian films, with insignificant exceptions, a are violently : 
propagandist. Many of them could not possibly be shown on 
moral grounds, and their artistic merit is a matter of opinion. 


‘“ One of the latest and most discussed Russian films is 
Storm Over Asia, now.on view in Berlin and other Continental 
centres. (A slight correction, please. Berlin only as yet, 
Mr. Editor.) The promoters of the petition above mentioned 
describe it as ‘ superhuman’. ‘ Nothing greater,’ they say, — 
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_“* Competent Berlin critics, on the other hand, describe it 
as far-fetched, absurd and irritating, and without value as a 
contribution to cinema technique.’’ (Where have we heard 
those words before ?) 

We, who live in Territet, are wondering who the be- 

whiskered traitors can be? So far we have not encountered 
them, but it is not altogether pleasing to realise that we will 
not be able to trudge our dark half-mile to the movies without 
frequent nervous glances round to see who is following us. 
- Certainly there must be something very wrong with these 
films if they have to lay them in cold storage. But the thing 
that surprises us is the optimism of the group. One can see 
that they must be trying to double-cross Close Up, and to 
make confusion by pretending that their petition is on the same 
basis as our own, so that the person who wants to see artistic 
films may carelessly sign the wrong form, and let himself in 
for demanding, among other indiscretions, films that could 
not possibly be shown on moral grounds! 

We resent this organization very much. Ours is a quiet 
and a peaceful town. Why couldn’t they go to Locarno or 
Geneva? All we ask is that readers will make sure they sign 
the authoritive form bearing the POOL name and address. 


Werkbund—Exhibition. Film and Foto. Stuttgart. 1929 
_ This exhibition, which is to take place in the spring of 
1929, comprises two departments, one of photography, and 
one which will be devoted to giving special performances of 
films from different countries. It is said that it will be the 
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first exhibition of its kind of a completely international 
character. It will devote particular attention to abstract and 
experimental films, film-music, etc. All enquiries may be 
addressed to the office, Tagblatt-Turmhaus, 12, St. Stuttgart, 
Germany. 

We understand that this exhibition will be of particular 
interest to all film students, and we suggest that those Close 
Up readers who are able to go abroad for a few days in the 
spring should make an effort to fit in their holiday with the 
date of the exhibition, which we will announce, if possible, in 
the next issue. 


_ According to the Berlin Film Kurier, Pudovkin was invited 
to speak before the Film Liga of Amsterdam, upon modern 
developments in cinematography. The Film Liga wished to 
give free admittance to this lecture to all interested in the 
cinema. This was forbidden by the Dutch Government, who 
held it was only legal for members of the Film Liga to attend. 
Strong protests against this discourtesy were made, however, 
in the Dutch Parliament. ig oft} 


_ We wish to thank all. those who have signed and sent in 
the forms of protest against the present censorship conditions. 
We are keeping the list open until March Ist, and hope that 
any readers who have not yet filled up the form will do so 
without delay. For we have to prove to the authorities that 
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it is not a few, but a great many, who desire the present 
system to be altered. Separate forms for signatures may be 
had upon application to the London office. We may add 
that the response to date has exceeded our expectations, 
proving conclusively that there is a large body of English 
people vitally interested in the cinema and eager to keep in 
touch with all foreign developments. If only these people 
could make their opinion felt it would not be long before 
England also produced films of value. 


With much éblouissement and glory-glory-be, the Zurich 
Press announced the release of Ten Days That Shook the 
World. The censors have been sitting on this film for 
months, and at one time it almost seemed it would be banned. 
Hence the jubilation. Appended, however, without com- 
ment, in the various announcements, stood the phrase: Seven 
hundred metres have been cut from the film. Seven hundred 
metres is more than two reels, and more than thirty-five 
minutes’ worth of film. The critics will next complain that 
the continuity is a bit ragged, and will forget why. Thus is 
an honest public diddled. ; 


Recently, too, the editor of Photoplay, which is the kind 
of Sunday Express of the American Kino monthlies, sat up 
on his hind legs and levitated his gorge against the same 
film. It ought, said he, to be retitled Ten Reels that Ruined 
the Eyesight. And, says he, while it seems too bad to 
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dampen the enthusiasm of those who rate the Russian film 
directors higher than our local talent, may we remind the 
public of a. few facts? He then goes on to say, among much 
more in the same threadbare vein, that Russian pictures are 
pure propaganda, that the Soviet Government is no more 
likely to give you an unbiassed picture of the Revolution than. 
is the Anti-Saloon League likely to give you the straight facts 
on Prohibition, that as proof thereof, Trotsky is eliminated 
from the film because he is out of favour with the present 
leaders, that you are seeing Russian history as the Russians 
want you to see it, not as it happened, that you are paying 
your fee for a commercial product, not for advertising. — 


In the same editorial he states that the Motion Picture 
Academy of Arts and Sciences is all hot and bothered about 
what it calls the ‘* scurrilous, degrading and facetious articles 
published about personalities in fan magazines ’’, Why did 
the Academy limit its attack to personalities? 


Om Mani Padme Hum. 


| Ufa will shortly release their big educational and 
travelogue, produced by the famous Tibetan explorer, Dr. 


Wilhelm Filchner, during his last trip to the mysterious 
country of Tibet. 


It was during this trip, as may be remembered, that Dr. 
Filchner disappeared last year, and was missing for some 
time. There were rumours that he had been murdered by 
natives, but fortunately this was not so, and the doctor re- 
turned to Germany unharmed, though only .after terrible 
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sufferings and deprivations. In view of his experiences, the 
film should be of very great interest. 

Lotte Reiniger’s new films, based on the adventures of 
Doctor Doolittle, have been shown in Berlin with very great 
success. The decorative effect and the mood of these three 
films is a delightful harmony, full of constant surprises, not 
the least of which is the contrast in feeling and execution to 
Prince Achmed, her former experiment, with which most 
people are now familiar. 

We would single out for their whimsical charm the various 

scenes of the curing of the sick apes, culminating in the quite 
lovely bridge of apes across the chasm; the domestic life in 
the lion cave and the curing of the sick lion cub. 
If we miss the astral mysticism of the Unknown Lands in 
Achmed, we are recompensed by the richer, more kindly 
shapes of the Doolittle ménage. ‘The fantasy has mirth and 
gaiety. It is less frail, less intricately spun than the fantasy 
of Achmed. ‘There is nothing dour or frightening. Not 
even the small Prison into which Dr. Doolittle and his family , 
are cast. 

The Doolittle films will please everybody. Their charm 
is quite effervescent. 

_ We understand that Lotte Reiniger is now at work on a 
further series of adventures. 


* 


Freie F ahrt (Free Trip), a film directed by E. Metzner, 
stills from .which appeared last month, in addition to the 
reproduction in this issue, is frankly a propagandistic film 
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‘made by-and for the Social Democrat Party ‘of Germany, for 


their own use and not for #eneral showing. This is in many 
ways a pity, for the first part of the film is worthy to rank 
beside the really great pioneer. work that Russia, and, here 
and there, Germany are bringing to the screen...-Mr. Metzner 


had strong material for his first part, and wisely: adopted the 


Russian method of developing it. The balance and sequence 


of the early scenes, up: to the end of the retrospect of twenty 


years ago, were excellent. So excellent, that. on this very 
account the sparcity of the material in the second part was 


brought out in far too great a contrast. It is, of course, 


hindered at every point, for, while it must reject the feudalistic 
system of the Right, it must at the same time be clear of any 
possible suggestion of Communism. _ Indeed, it is extra- 
ordinary how any director given such utterly unfilmable 
material could have made of it what he did. That this, with 
the exception: -of one short film on the Social Democrat. Press, 
is the first film -Metzner has made, does show finally that real 
vision and visual sense have nothing to do with expetience. 
-The opening scenes deal with the story of a woman who 
has to look after her house, wash her child, get her husband’s 
breakfast, and then go on to her own heavy work 1 in a book- 
binder’s establishment, day after day, when already in the last 
stages of pregnancy. _This story, set twenty years ago, when 
there were no facilities extended to workers of any Party, is 
made to set the contrast to the improvements that have since 
been effected. The result of the over-work and strain are 
that: the woman dies in child-birth, = 
> All'this section, as stated above, was temathiaite 3 in its idea; 
and the compelling urge to realise that if you cannot mend 
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matters ina day, at:least big strides haye been, made,.and also 
fot the terse, unredundant.use of. camera and scene... Realism, 
like the realism.of the: Russian films, is built up. by small 
symbdls; the lighting’ ofa lamp, the dropping back on a bed, 
a fly. caught 1 in a drop: of glue, a-woman at .a sewing machine, 
a girl gasping for air in the window of the book-binding 
room. Externals are built.up into a cumulative current, that 
brings the crest of the story to the birth, and the subsidiary 
action to the boiling of the glue, and the slow bursting of its 
giant bubbles, made to match, and emphasise the idea of 
physical suffering. It is interweaving of very subtle currents 
and ‘cfoss currents, made smooth and convincing both by 
psychology and by exact tempo. The acting of an. eighteen 
yeat old girl as the wife, a girl without previous experience, 
is by no means the least remarkable. part of this beginning. 
Her name has escaped us, but there should be no doubt that 
a big future awaits, her. | The resignation and power she 
succeeded in conveying had an evenness that an Asta Nielsen 
could not have bettered. Hers was acting, not mime. There 
is a great difference, and acting i#as rate as mime is frequent. 
The’ rest of the film was an heroic endeavour to do some- 
thing that was not a printed manifesto. | Laurels for this 
should go to the director, who did contrive moments of value, 
and who, we understand, ‘had to fight for even these : but 
with nothing but sub-titles there was little’ one could do. 
We await with eagerness the day when Mr. Metzner has a 
really cinematic subject to’ film. Germany, say rather the 
world, needs more like _His.is a true sense of modern 
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_ Tt is rumoured, as we go to Press, that Jannings’ contract 
with Paramount will not be renewed, due to the fact that his 
voice is unsuitable for talking films on account of a pro- 
nounced German accent. It is stated also that Louise Brooks 
has left Paramount, but, naturally, not for the same reason. 


— 


ENGLISH RELEASES 


A great number of big films are due for general release in 
February and March. Many of these are old and have already 
been written about in Close Up. There are also some newer 
ones, and a good many which are a ‘‘ contribution to the 
screen ’’ in that, without being first-rate, they do at least 
Stimulate one, if to nothing more than criticism. But this 
is better than self-protective rejection. The only house that 
had Jeanne Ney in the first week of its general release was a 


small cinema off the Shaftesbury Avenue, which had it for 
three anys, 


ThouwS halt Not. This is Feyder’s Thérése It was 
on at the Avenue during January, and should be watched. 


Steamboat Bill, Jr. United Artists. Buster Keaton; 
generally released. 


The Cameraman, ‘Keaton’s newest revolt against 
Standardisation was shown for an exclusive pre-release at the 
Empire the same week as the other was generally shown. 


_M-G-M., 
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The Patriot. Paramount. Lubitsch, with Jannings, Lewis 
Stone and Madame Vidor. Watch Lubitsch’s uses of space 


and his direction of the big man. Tragedy . . . and seen in 
London ! 


The Man Who Laughs. Pe Paul pet with the 


old Germanic power of atmosphere. Veidt, and Mary 
Philbin’s hands. 


Berlin. Wardour. Ruttmann’s film will be at the Avenue 
in February, to be followed by a revival of 


The Last Laugh, which Oswell Blakeston, in his book, calls 
an example of the perfect scenario. 


The King of Kings. P.D.C. Cecil B. de Mille’s Life of 
Christ, with H. B. Warner and others. 


The Crowd. M-G-M. King Vidor’s film is released in 
March, and should be seen, if only for its camera work. 


The Student Prince. M-G-M. The same applies to this. 
Also because it is a Lubitsch, with Navarro and Norma 
Shearer. 


Sand. New Era. A shot in the dark, but it has Sibiriskaia, 
of Menilmontant. 


The Wind. M-G-M. Seastrom, with Lillian Gish. See 
Close Up for January. 


The: Divine Woman. M-G-M. If you must see Garbo, 
see her under Seastrom. 


Stella Polaris. Fox. Fine film of northern hunting. 
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Edge- of: ithe World:.’ Gaumont. Grune's Ss. “filmi is 
but. there is Brigitte Holme 


‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin: This is a a popular. pie: 
ture, but James B. Lowe has a fine negro head, and this 
revolutionary. film is allowed: its is: ‘years 
old. of Potemkin‘is only 34. 20 


e o 


there. re-issue. of. Harold, Lloyd,, is- 
amusing, ‘and of British. films, ?Q Ships and Underground. 
are the best. 
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Avenue Pavilion 


101 Shaftesbury Avenie, 


‘a \GAUMONT-BRITISH “THEATRE. 
_Home_ of International Film Art. 


Managing Director. - BROMHEAD, ©. Manager - 


Music ARTHUR DULAY, 
The following will be presented exclusive to this 
“WOMAN OF PARIS” 
A story of everyday life, as lived by everyday Charles Chaplin’s first serious contribu- 
tion to the photoplay world. 
Directed by Charles Chaplin. Featuring Adolphe Menjou & Edna Purviance. 
Symphony of a Great City. 
A picture without without sub-titles, without sex a peal, but contains more humanity, 
more , and more beauty than you will find in 50 ordinary films. 
Directed by Walther Ristide: Scenario by Carl Meyer. Photographed by’ Carl Freund. 
"THE. LAST LAUGH 
The story of an hotel porter whose tragedy lies in the loss of his waiform.. 
Directed by F. Wy’ Fe Emil Jannings, and 
-.Ma Delschaft. | 
The. story a great pianist whose hands are sévered. in a “disaster. 


‘Directed by Robert Weine. Featuring Conrad Veidt and Fritz Kortner, 


MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Directed by Rupert Julian. — Featuring Norman Kerry and Mary Philbin. 


THY SOUL;SHALL BEAR WITNESS 
or “THE: PHANTOM CARRIAGE” 
Directed by D. Victor Seastrom. Featuring D. Victor Seastrom. 


BUSES TO THE Door :—Nos. 1a, 1c, 14, 148, 190, 19d, 22, 24, 29, 29a, 29b, 29¢, 38, 39, 48, 129, 138. 


In-view of the fact that Dates of forthcoming attractions are often unavoidably subject to alteration, 
the Management respectfully request Patrons to be guided finally by the advertisements in the 
following newspapers :—Times, Daily Post, ess, Daily News, Evening 


Continuous Performances DAILY, commencing at 2 p.m. till 11 pm. SUNDAYS 6—11 


.-Each session, lasts. three hours, thereby making 3. sessions per day, viz :-— 


2tiis. 8tillir 
MATINEES choice of comfortable seats. 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF ART. . AND LITERATURE 


FOUNDED 1886 BY FRANCIS F. BROWNE 
EDITOR : MARIANNE MOORE : ADVISER : SCOFIELD THAYER 
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eAmong recent contributors are: 


CONRAD AIKEN | PAUL MORAND 
W. C. BLUM RAYMOND MORTIMER 
KENNETH BURKE JULES PASCIN 
PADRAIC COLUM PABLO PICASSO 
E. E. CUMMINGS | EZRA POUND 
T. S. ELIOT BERTRAND RUSSELL 
ROGER FRY GEORGE SAINTSBURY 
MAXIM GORKI . BORIS pk SCHLOEZER 
ALYSE GREGORY | CARL SPRINCHORN 
GASTON LACHAISE PAUL VALERY 
THOMAS MANN | WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 
HENRY McBRIDE WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
“. . . often full of very interesting things, and is so well printed, 


and makes for good all round.” : The Mask, July 1925 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS 
(Foreign postage 66 cérits additional) 


Address: 
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Society 
NEOFILM 


groups young producers. under 
the artistic and technical direction { 
of ALBERTO CAVALCANTI who j 
directed the 3 first Neofilm ‘ 

productions 


RIEN QUE LES HEURES 
RADE 


ANDRE GIDE and MARC ALLEGRETS 
Travel Picture 


Voyage Congo 


is a Neoftlm Production 
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monde: 


Avez-voiks Desi tin conseil 
ARTISTIQUE? TECHNIQUE ? 


COMMERCIAL FINANCIER? 


Nous vous mettrons en relation avec les meilleurs specialistes 
du monde 


Rue’ St. “Roch 


Téléphone : 
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LES NOUVELLES. INVENTIONS 


DIRECTEUR REDACTEUR EN CHEF: P.-A. HARLE 
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JOHN AND EDWARD 
BUMPUS 
BOOKSELLERS 
FOR ALL BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 


Specialists in Fine Bindings 
and in Children’s Books 


By Appointment to His Majesty the King 


350 OXFORD STREET 
LONDON, W.1 
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24 Street, 
London, W.C.: 


POOL beg. to announce that 


F P f evict Russia 


has ss retarded in order to include new and | | | | 


valuable material received from Moscow and | if 
the Ukraine 


| WE take this opportunity to thank all hed a 
who have placed their orders with us to-date, 
and to reassure them that the inclusion of the | 

new material will make the book uni ique in 
every way, and that its ca. will be hands 


greatly increased 


THE date of publication will be 1h 
FEBRUARY THE TWENTY-FIRST | 


The price is 61x shillings writh six pence extra 
if sent by post 


With Com iments, | | 
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better 


motion pictures. 


Street, New 


the film bureau 


Locate and see only the 


Don’t waste time and money seeing 


“the inferior, uninteresting, stupid 
picture when there’ are really good 


pictures to be seen. 
DISINTERESTED ADVICE. FROM 
A DISCRIMINATING | SOURCE 


The Film Bureau offers its’ subscribers 
A year’s subscription (six issues) to 


the Film Bulletin (a monthly guide 


to the best pictures), November to 
April inclusive. Complimentary and 


specially’ priced tickets for some of 


the. best pictures. Privately screened 
pictures. Service in enter-— 
tainments in connection with motion 
pictures. A fifty ‘per cent discount 
in renting The Bureau’s Portable 


-' Motion Picture Machines (for private 
PP screenings). An office information ser- 


vice and special advantages when it 
opens its own Little Picture House. 


The. subscription is ten dollars a year. 


| Join now. Application cards and other 
data (including a complimentary copy of 
the film bulletin) mailed on request 


Film Bureau, 4 West 4oth 
«N.Y. 
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TES” 


Revue mensuelle lillustrée 
de l’esprit contemporain 


Directeur: P. G. VAN MHECKE 
Chaque numéro de “‘ VARIETES ” contient : 


64 reproductions—56 pages de texte—nombreux dessins. 


des contes, des essais, des poémes, des notes critiques et d’actualité 
sur la littérature, les arts plastiques, le cinéma, le théatre, la mode, 


la musique, la curiosité, etc., par de nombreux collaborateurs 
et 


les chroniques mensuelles réguliéres suivantes : 


Tragédies et divertissements populaires, par .. Pierre Mac Orlan 
Des rues et des carrefours (lettre de Paris), par .. .. Paul Fierens 
Le sentiment critique, par .. .. .. .. .. Denis Marion 
La chronique des disques, par .. .. .. .. Franz Hellens 


et 
Aux soleils de minuit, par .. .. «+. «. «+ «. Albert Valentin 


“ VARIETES ” publishes every month a number of reproductions 


from exclusive stills of classic and avant garde films, with criticisms 
by Albert Valentin and Denis Marion. 


Prix de l’abonnement pour douze numéros l’an 
22 belgas. 
(Demandez un numéro specimen gratuit) 


Direction et Administration : 


BRUXELLES : BELGIQUE 
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Editor : K. MACPHERSON 
Assistant Editor : BRYHER 
Published by POOL 


RIANT CHATEAU * TERRITET * SWITZERLAND 
LONDON OFFICE: 24 DEVONSHIRE ST., W.C.1 


Contents : 
As Is_ . | . KENNETH MACPHERSON 
The Battle of Wardour Street . .  HucH CASTLE 
The English Cinema _.. . Harry A. POTAMKIN 
A Cry from Cambridge . 
Censorship and Culture . : - , VERNON J. CLANCY 
Storm over London . ROBERT HERRING 
Interview with Herr Meisel . . Hay CHowL 
An Aspect of Cinema Construction . . J. SHicE Supzuxy 
Nature and Love . .°.  OSWELL BLAKESTON 
What of the Future . Howarp 


The Novelist who was a Scenarist. . sn | 

The Cinema in Paris : . JEAN LENAUER 
Chine—Machines—Electricite . FREDDY CHEVALLEY 
After My Premieres... Eucen DEsLaw 
Comment and Review 


Marc ALLEGRET 
Paris Correspondents : 


London Correspondent: ROBERT HERRING 
Hollywood Correspondent : CLIFFORD HOWARD 
Berlin Correspondent : A. KraszNa-KRAvusz 
Geneva Correspondent : F. CHEVALLEY 


Subsersption Rates : 


ENGLAND : ; 14 shillings per year 

FRANCE . ‘ 70 francs per year 
GERMANY ; é 14 marks per year | 

: AMERICA ‘ . 3 dollars and 50 cents per year 

SWITZERLAND . 14 francs per year 


Copyright 1929 by Pool 
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HOMECOMING 
A remarkable film from a 


This striking UFA production is based on one 
of the most curious and moving love-stories in } 
post-war European Literature 


CARL AND ANNA 


by LEONHARD FRANK | 


(Member of the German Academy of Letters) 


§ An English translation of Homecoming will be 
published simultaneously with the release of the 
film. With ‘stills’ from the picture as illustrations. 


Price 3s. 6d. net (without stills) and 2s. 6d. net (with stills) 
ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR IT 


PETER DAVIES LIMITED 


30 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


